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FIXTURES, 


F silver and gold and milk-white marble is 
© this bathroom that provides a worthy set- 
ting for the newest Crane lavatory, the Padara, 
of gold-veined onyx marble with gold-plated 
legs and fittings. Silver Chinese tea paper for the 
walls, silver tile for the bath niche, onyx marble 
to enclose the Tarnia bath. Thus does the latest 
triumph of Crane designers and the chic origi- 


nality of Crane decorators suggest still another | 


150 
Pounds Pressure 


VALVES, FITTINGS, AND 





‘CRANE: 


PIPING, 





bathroom quite out of the ordinary. Whatever 
the size and style of your house, whatever the 
budget you must keep within, you will find the 
right fixtures, valves, and fittings, and just the 
right decorative key,at Crane Exhibit Rooms. Or 
write for the new book, Bathrooms for Out-of- 
the-Ordinary Homes, with illustrations, floor 
plans, and descriptions. A responsible plumb- 


ing contractor will tell you of Crane economy. 


2500 


Pounds Pressure 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and eighty cities 
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Victor-Radio Console 
List Price $155 
* 


Less Radiotrons 





ad . , | 
Victor-Radio-Electrola 
List Price $275 


Less Radiotrons® 
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Victor Full-Vision, Super-Automatic Station Selector: All stations plainly and perma- 


nently visible...just slide the knob to right or left—you have the station you want! 


| a glorious Victor triumph—an achievement 
that sets a new high mark in radio reproduction... 
Victor micro-synchronous Radio! 

Here is the radio, and the only radio, backed by 
thirty years of matchless experience and undis- 
puted leadership in the field of sound reproduction. 
Victor-Radio is the product of the most pains- 
taking and specialized craftsmanship. It is the first 
and only micro-synchronous radio. 

Now the old words “sensitivity” and “selectivity” 
take on new meaning. Here is radio music such as 
you never heard before...realism,warmth and color 
that will move you to the edge of your chair with 
an eagerness you have never known before... 

With the remarkable new Victor electro-dynamic 


oo 


reproducer, “acoustic symmetry” is attained—for 
the first time, throughout the entire musical scale! 
A child can operate Victor micro-synchronous 
Radio. Every station is in plain sight. Tuning is 
instant...accurate...su per-au tomatic. 


* * * 


You can have Victor-Radio in an exquisite Con- 


sole cabinet, or combined with the new improved 


Victor Electrola. The Victor-Radio-Electrola brings 
you all the music of the world...music from the air 
that will change your radio viewpoint...music from 
records that is utterly beyond words—music that 
duplicates the original performance of the artist. 

If you love music, you will realize at once what 
in-built Victor tone-quality means. 

You have never seen such lovely, compact Victor- 
built cabinets as these.There is only one standard: 
these must be the finest musical instruments it is 
possible to build. 

Only unparalleled Victor resources make possible 
list prices so sensationally low. Only $155* for the 
Victor-Radio; only $275* for the Victor-Radio- 
Electrola. Victor Talking Machine Division — Radio- 
Victor Corporation of America, Camden, N.J.,U.S.A. 


Victor-Radio 


with Electrola 
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Ineram shaves are yours 


en) for the asking 













Ingiam’s 
SHAVING Cri AM j 
Povecners: momen 
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ND until you do clip the little 

coupon down below — until 

you try Ingram’s Shaving Cream 

yourself—you can never know all 

the cool comfort a man can now 
get with his morning shave! 

The point is that Ingram’s is cool 
+ sGnel.. + COCA..««. CO. Ks 
different. It’s unique! The first time 
you get it on your face you can’t 
help knowing it’s a cooler, more 
bracing shaving cream! 


For Ingram’s is the shaving cream 
purposely planned to take the sting 
out of the morning shave and to 
leave a smooth skin and 
a clear cheek when the 
job is finished. 

Ingram’s is a shaving 
cream, a lotion and a face 
freshener all in one! No 


INGRAMS 


QHavine CREAM 


“Never mind your whiskers, 
think about your face’ 





1 





lotions need apply after Ingram’s 
has been foaming on your face! 
Ingram’s has three special healing 
and cooling ingredients which tight- 
enand tone the skin while you shave. 
And after the job is done you’re as 
fresh as a daisy. 


That coupon just below brings you 
seven glorious, cool morning send- 
offs. Our sample is no beauty to 
look at but it’s the most powerful 
persuader and the greatest gatherer 
of friends any company ever had! 

Don’t fail to try Ingram’s. Your 
face will be grateful all your life! 
Clip the coupon! Do it now! 


COOL SHAVES 
FREE 


BRISTOL-MYERS Co., Dept. D79 
110 Washington St., New York 


I'd like to try seven cool Ingram shaves. 








Name 
Address 
City 







LETTERS 


Madness 





Sirs: 

Il have been watching with approval the idea 
of a life subscription grow into the idea of a 
perpetual subscription. I have also frequently 
read letters in your column not complimentary 
to Time and threatening direful revenge. So 
before investing in a perpetual subscription I 
should like to know: 

1. When you get mad at Trme and want to 
stop your subscription what do you do? 

. When you get over your mad and want to 
be reinstated what provision is there to make 
that easy and painless to your pride? 

One who has never stopped his subscription. 

H. S. Bogutst, M. D. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Impracticable is any special provision by 
TIME covering madness. Let Perpetual 
Subscribers who get mad, sell or give away 
their certificates. When the madness has 
passed, let them try to recover their cer- 
tificates —Eb. 





——— 


Not First 
Sirs: 

May I be Time’s first perpetual subscriber? 
Or if not the very first, then at least a charter 
member of the Perpetual Subscriptions’ Club? 
Herewith is my check for $60 in full payment 
for a perpetual subscription. . . . 

TrmeE’s claim to be the first publication to 
offer perpetual subscriptions must be either 
withdrawn or considerably limited by qualifica- 
tions. Since 1920 or earlier, the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society has offered a per- 
petual subscription to its quarterly magazine, 
The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, in connection with a perpetual mem- 
bership in the Society, for $300. More recently, 
the New York Genealogical and_ Biographical 
Society has offered perpetual subscriptions to its 
quarterly magazine with or without perpetual 
membership in the Society. 

CHARLES SHEPARD II 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Sirs: 

, In April, 1923, I sent to Wallace’s 
Farmer, published by the Wallace Publishing 
Company, Des Moines, lowa, the sum of $11.25 
for a perpetual subscription. Just when the plan 
was announced I do not recall, but I did not 
respond at once because I had been subscribing 
on the multiple-year at-reduced-rates basis and 
did not send the fee for ‘perpetual’ until my 
prior subscription had run out. The Wallace Pub- 
lishing Company has sent the paper regularly 
since, and will continue to do so at my pleasure 
as long as they publish the paper, and the com- 
pany in addition sent me as to all other ‘“per- 
petuals” a certificate entitling me to the return 
of $10 upon return of the certificate with request 
to cancel the subscription. . . . 

Trime’s plan is good, is attractive, but is not 
“without precedent” except in detail, and per- 





haps in class of publication. The rate is fair. 
The Weekly Newsmagazine 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 

Published weekly by Time, Inc., at 2500 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second- 
class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the posoffice at 
Chicago Ill, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

iditor: Wenry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 

fssociates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. 
Goldsborough, FE. D. Kennedy, Parker Lloyd- 
Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Niven Lusch Jr., Mary 
Fraser, Wilder Hobson. D. W. Ilulburd Jr., 
\lan Jackson, Dorle Jarmel, Peter Mathews, 
R. W. MeFadden, Clifford McGuinness, Robert 
C. McManus, Elizabeth Moore, Francis deN. 
Schroeder, S. J. Woolf. Correspondence per 
taining to editorial content should be sent to 
205 East 42d Street, New York City. 

Subscription rates: One Year, in the U. S. 
and possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions index, binders, bound volumes, to. the 
Circulation Manager, 2500 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, 1. 
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4iae ¢ é Social leaders, debutantes, the city’s wealthy were asked; 
O rs Ch . 9 professors, students, business men, housewives, newsboys 

ne 0 cago S. .-.°*What are the seven wonders of Chicago?” ee And 
ee Seven Wonders” when the answers were counted, a commercial institution 
was among the chosen. ee A giant of business, yet Chicago 
has larger businesses. Its building appears comely in the skyline, yet there are more 
beautiful buildings. Something within that institution must have been responsi- 
ble. ee Perhaps the centering there of the world’s fashions, in apparel, in accessories, 
in home equipment, may have been an influencing factor. Perhaps the breadth of 
choice. Perhaps the satisfaction assured with every purchase. Or the enriching of age. 
Or the imagination of abiding youth. ee Perhaps, rather, the sum of all these things, 


a total that might be expressed in the motto of the Prince of Wales, ‘Ich dien,”’ I serve. 


We like to think so. We like to believe this the reason for according a place among the 


mal egha | f-6 sioaeccaillethtaiih sidahabtadicapnhiplie. 
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Play the 


SILVER 
KING 


now only 


abep? 


And still the world’s 
finest dollar ball 











With “The King oO’ Them 
All” now selling at 85e— 
$10 the dozen—no man 


need deny his game the 


boon of the best in 1929! 


It has always been good 
psychology to play the 
best, and now with this 


new low price for the King 


it’s good economy too. 





The Silvertown Company, London 


John Wanamaker 
NEW YORK 


Sole United States Distributors 





before I feel like coughing up. I would feel 
more like it if Time could undertake to refund = _ - 
part of the money in case of need. . . . space.—Ep. 


S. W. MenpuM 


Sirs: 


Takoma Park, D. C. 


from 1910 to 1927. Several thousand are 





Time will not include any refunding founded in 1785. 
feature. To do so would destroy the 
kernel of perpetuity. 





Ep. present subscription expires. 





Look At Young ; Lexington, S. C. 

Sirs: © 
. “Time out! ; Gentlemen! Life subscriptions, “Udder Nonsense 
indeed! to make Time smug and fat, com- a 

placent and self-satisfied. Already is there the rs: 

















Radnor, Penn. 


The sum is so large that it may be some years honorary degrees prior to Swarthmore’s, 
was omitted, with many another, to save 


| 4 ‘ Suggest reporting among “Kudos” fhe award- 

Subscriber Mendum is correct. Wal- ing to Du Bose Heyward by the College of 
lace’s Farmer sold perpetual subscriptions Charleston (S. C.) on May 14 the degree of 
: a ee LL.D. Mr. Heyward is a native of Charleston 
ape : and the author of Porgy, Angel, Mamba’s 
still in effect. Daughters, etc. The College of Charleston was 


Congratulations on perpetual subscriptions. 1 
expect to be for it financially in 1930, when my 


—— Geo. E. SHEETZ 


trace of complaisance, of self-satisfaction, in its In these days of much ado about Farm Relief, 
columns as indicated verily by this discussion. you may be interested in what_ the Guernsey 
| Let Time remain lean and hungry and ever breeders have to say about it. In their picnic 
| under the necessity of striving to earn its daily at River Falls, Wis., on June 4 as you will note 
bread. Only under such conditions are worth- on the attached sheet, they sang to the xood old 
while things accomplished. Let Time ask Owen tune “I’ve been working on the railroad” the 
D. Young is he not hungry. Let Time look at lines on the enclosure. May I suggest as a 
BR a) «6: . headline, ““Udder Nonsense.” 
W. McMiLian PAtmierti ; P. S. WiLiiams 
Newark, N. J. F. Minneapolis, Minn. 
o- The lines: 
Park’s Kudos Today old friends can get together, at River 
a Falls right now. 
Sirs: : — . We're here to boost the golden Guernsey 
: In the June 17 issue of TIME you give a The world’s best dairy cow. 
list of people who have received honorary de- Vo farm relief we need be asking, at night or 
grees at various institutions of learning at Com- carly in the morn, 
mencement time this year. Among them is the Because we milk the golden Guernsey 
name of Lou Henry Hoover who received a de- Till Gabricl blows his horn. 
gree from Swarthmore. You have failed to x 
state that the same institution, at the same time, ea 
conferred a degree on Marion Edwards Park, Y " oy 
President of Bryn Mawr. I infer that it is not Chew on Decapitation 
accounted “lese majeste’’ to mention the Presi- Sirs: 
dent of Bryn Mawr College in the same class In your June 3 number appeared a_ letter 
with the wife of the President of the United from Mr. John M. Vorys, Columbus, Ohio, giving 
States. a description of official decapitation by the sword 
Auice M. FIetp-NEWKIRK in China. : 
Possibly an account given me by Mr. Ng 


Poon Chew, Chinese Editor of San Francisco, 


President Park, recipient of four who was born and raised in Canton, China, 

























erpetual Subscription 


In announcing a Perpetual TIME Subscription, the publishers believe 
their action is without precedent in Publishing history. Life Sub- 
scriptions there have been. But the thought oF TIME’s being limited 
to a single lifetime is incongruous. TIME is timeless and so, too, is 
TIME’s Perpetual Subscription. 


Sixty dollars, payable at the expiration of your present subscription, 
will bring TIME to you during your lifetime—to your heir and his 
heir—to the end of TIME. 


Perpetual Subscriptions are transferable, inheritable, non-cancelable. 

Enter your Perpetual Subscription now—when your present subscrip- 
USE THE tion expires you will receive a bill for $60. Once paid, TIME forever 
COUPON after will bringto you and your de- 

scendants all the news of all the world 


—every week—to the end of TIME. 
(Perpetual Subscriptions require no addi- 
tional payment for Canadian or Foreign 


Postage.) The Weekly Newsmagazine 









Roy E. Larsen, Circulation Manager, TIME 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 


tion of my present subscription, send me a bill for $60, which amount I will then 


promptly remit. 


Name (Please Print) 





Address—__— 





a 











You may enter my name as a Perpetual TIME Subscriber. At the expira- 
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Lupton INSPECTION 


Here a Lupton inspector is testing 
the alignment of hardware on a 
Heavy Casement Window. All con- 
tacts must be perfect—from twelve 
to fifteen thousandths of an inch. 
Lupton Windows must operate with- 
out effort. Every Lupton Product 
must undergo a most rigid examina- 
tion before it is shipped from the 


factory. 


LUPTON HAS LET IN THE LICHT 


As A nation, we have brought diplo- 
macy out of the dark. In our busi- 
ness hours, in our social activities, 
we have sought to live openly. 
Nowhere is this tendency more 
marked than in American industry. 
The enlightened leadership of 
American business men has made 
America first in industry. 

With practical altruism, manu- 
facturers have made healthful 
working conditions a part of the 
American factory. They have been 
repaid in increased output, and in 
reduced labor turnover. When air 
and light are good, men work 
‘harder. There are fewer absences 
through illness, fewer accidents, 
fewer four o’clock slumps. 

In the march of American indus- 
try towards the light, Lupton has 
been a leader. Indeed, the renais- 
sance of American factory design 
dates from the Pond Continuous 
Window, introduced by Lupton in 
1909. This and succeeding Lupton 





Lupton Residence Casement Windows and 
Lupton Heavy Casement Doors add to the 
smart appeal of this charming residence. 


LUPTON 


window and roof designs were ac- 
cepted by industry in general— 
automotive, glass, iron and steel, to 
mention a few—as the most efficient 
for reof lighting and ventilation. 


Lupton’s pioneer work has given 
this organization an unrivaled po- 
sition of authority in the field of 
window engineering. Other Lup- 
ton Products include residence and 
commercial windows, steel shelv- 
ing, doors and office partitions. In 
the development of these various 
divisions, the Lupton policy has 
looked beyond profits toward a 
larger service to the customer. 
Every Lupton Product must have 
such honest quality built into it 
that it will endure for generations. 

Lupton engineers will be glad to 
advise you on the most effective 
use of Lupton Products in your 
own business. Their years of ex- 


perience are yours without charge. 


Have them show you how to bor- 
row the sky and put it to work in 


your plant. David Lupton’s Sons 
Co., 2263 East Allegheny Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Pond Roof Design and Pond Continuous 

Windows, both Lupton products, provide a 

maximum of natural daylight and airfor the 

Illinois Tool Works, Chicago. Puckey & Jen- 

kins, Architects: Frank H. Stowell Co., Con- 
tractors. 


Lupton Steel Shelving is used in this store- 

room of Cheney Bros., silk manufacturers, 

New York. Lupton shelves hare no rough 
edges to damage costly material. 





WHERE STEEL IS 
FUSED WITH SINCERITY 
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lf your face feels like Sahara 


try a shave on 


Glycerine film 





that glycerine is good for the skin. Now read 
how Listerine chemists have used it to take 
the torture out of shaving, in a scientific way. 


Dry, hot skin and painful smarting, they 
reasoned, are caused by friction as the razor’s 
steel edge is scraped across the tiny peaks which 
hold the hairs. So they perfected this amazing 
cream which lubricates the skin! 


A microscopic film of soothing glycerine 
smooths and cushions the path of the razor. 
The effect is instantaneous. The same old blade, 
which used to hop-skip-and-jump, slides along 
like a well oiled piston. 

Tough beards, tender skins, yield to this 
new-type cream. It gives a cool shave, but its 
chill won’t make your teeth chatter. It gives a 
close shave, butits healing Listerine ingredients 
protect against infection. Try it, and you will 
thank us for an utterly new experience in 
smooth, quick, painless shaving. 


10c a month oe oe | 


ST. LOUIS MO Usa 3 
There are certain little luxuries which every F B98 0800000. on 
man deserves. One of them is the finest cream ta 
he can find to ease the daily irritation of shaving. 
So we offer this new lather-maker of supreme 
quality. The price is 50c for the big white tube; 
but that’s less than 10c a month, be- 
cause the 118 inches of cream are 
more than enough for 157 shaves. 
Easily a five months’ supply. Please 
write us if your drug or department 
store cannot supply you. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CoMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ISTERINE 
Shaving Cream 

















may be interesting. When a boy he witnessed 
the execution of 42 pirates on the beach near 
that city. The culprits were placed in a kneel- 
ing position, an assistant seized the queue of the 
first, and the executioner decapitated him with 
a single quick slash of a long, straight, single- 
edged sword held by the right hand on the 
handle, the left grasping the back of the sword 
near the right hand. The stroke was delivered 
downward at an angle of 45 degrees away from 
the breast of the executioner. When decapitat- 
ing public officials or others of high rank it was 
obligatory to leave a strip of skin at the throat 
unsevered, demanding a severe penalty upon the 
executioner for his lack of skill when the head 
was completely separated from the body. 
Dr. W. A. DuNntToN 


Los Angeles, Calif. 








Use for Queues 
Sirs: 

May I offer an addendum to correspondent 
Vorys’ note on the technique of decapitation a /a 
chinois? While in the Navy, I had a chance to 
examine certain snapshots of Chinese executions 
which had been taken with more or less success 
by a bluejacket who had spent some months on 
a gunboat up one of the Chinese rivers in the 
days before composographs were common. The 
most interesting (and clearest) was one of a 
decapitation carried out in the presence of a 
mandarin and an appreciative crowd of villagers. 
The utility of the queue was noteworthy. The 
decapitee was kneeling. One of the executioners 
held him by the shoulders. A second, vis-a-vis, 
strained at the end of the pigtail. The neck 
was thus brought into the most favvorable posi- 
tion. I forget whether the third executioner, 
the swordsman, used one or two hands. The 
mandarin, fan in hand, had the air of a con- 
noisseur. 

James A. BRADLEY 

Newark, N. J 





——_— 


Vandenberg’s Eloquence 
Sirs: 

Tre is ordinarily accurate as well as concise. 
I prefer it to any other news symposium be- 
cause it presents current subjects in compact 
form and with many revealing sidelights which 
I find nowhere else. But I am mystified by 
Tiue’s high-spot analysis of Michigan’s Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg in the issue of June 10. 
It was not accurate... . 

You say that Senator Vandenberg writes with 
more force than he speaks. How come? He is 
generally accepted in this state as Michigan’s 
most outstanding orator, and has_ received 
national recognition as well for his forensic abili- 
ties as for the forcefulness of his pen. He was 
Michigan’s orator upon the presentation of the 
Zach Chandler statue which fills the second of 
this state’s places in national Statuary Hall at 
Washington. His war-time orations from the 
Indiana line to the Straits of Mackinac were a 
tremendous factor in putting over the Liberty 
Loan drives in Michigan. 

As you say, he is a forceful writer, and also 
“bookish.” That he should have tackled the re- 
apportionment issue immediately after taking the 
Senate oath was characteristic. . 

Vandenberg has a knack for putting losers 
out on top. When he was a reporter for the 
Grand Rapids Herald, Collier’s Weekly hired 
him as editorial writer at $75 a week, a princely 
income at the turn of the century. But he quit 
Collier’s and came back to The Herald at $18 a 
week on a hunch. Soon after that The Herald, 
in new hands, was shy an editor. Vandenberg 
hung up his hat in the editor’s office, brushed 
his cigar ashes in the editor’s tray and an- 
nounced himself as the new boss. The owner let 
him stay as a penalty for his impertinence; but 
in about three jerks of a lamb’s tail he had the 
weakling Herald on a money-making basis. 

He doesn’t play golf, fish, or engage in other 
outdoor sports. He does play a fair game of 
bridge and better than average billiards, but he 
prefers a book, usually one with a _ historical 
turn. He is scholarly, keen, well-grounded. 

May I urge that you keep your eye on Vanden- 
berg. Back here in his home town, we count 
him a “comer.” 

Ear H. Dickey 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Time will continue to eye Michigan’s 
Vandenberg; will report when his oratori- 
cal reputation reaches in Washington the 


height it has achieved in Michigan.—Ep. 
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Steel Automobile Body 
Saves life and limb. 


ave 
with Saal 


Desks ++» Save Hosiery, 
Frocks, and ‘just plain 





Pressed Steel Car 
Wheel Saves 
weight and cost; 
adds strength. 


human temper.” 


Everywhere today, in your modern office, 
you will find Sheet Steel desks making 
their appearance*—for these reasons. 





Steel Kitchen 
Cabinets, eliminate 
food stainsand odors; 

vermin proof. 


First and foremost, there is a decidedly 
practical saving in using Steel desks, espe- 
cially for your woman executive. The fil- 
miest dress, the cobweb fine silk stocking, 
is in no danger of ruin from the annoying 
splinter, if Steel desks are used. 

Again, both men and women appreciate 
the saving of “just plain human temper” 
through the silent ease with which each 
drawer comes open at the touch of the 
finger—and closes as quickly. 

And, finally, your finished desk of steel 
is as economical in price as a comparable 
desk made of less practical and modern 
material . . . and it will not burn. 





Steel Lath 
Saves plaster walls 
from cracking. 


Steel Dressers— Modern; 
drawers never warp or stick. 


Sheet Steel can save money 
in hundreds of ways in 
Commerce, Industry, Home- 
building and Homekeeping. 


Factory and transport work can be speeded 
up with Steel platforms, containers, etc. 
Valuable storage space in stores, offices and 
homes can be used to the mth degree with 
Sheet Steel shelving, partitions, boxes and 
bins. Building needs, such as ceiling, doors, 
ornamental trim —even the lathing for 
plaster-backing — all these and more are 
made of money-saving Sheet Steel. Perma- 
nent, they will not burn. Indeed, from the 
angle of building, both commercially and 
for residential purposes, Sheet Steel through 
its qualities of economy, strength, fire- 
safety, beauty and durability, serves in 
myriad ways which your architect or builder 
will gladly detail for you. 





Steel Ceiling 
Reduces fire-hazard 


Po 





Steel Shelving 
Saves Space. 
Reduces fire-hazard 
Let us help you secure the complete sav- 


ings, service and beauty of Sheet Steel. 
Address the Sheet Steel Trade Extension 
Committee, Dept. 101T, Terminal Tower 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Mention the 


subjects in which you are interested. 


rine 
IMMINI 


Steel Filling Stations 
Save upkeep and insurance 
Reduce fire-hazard. 





*The New York Life Insurance Company 
has made a recent installation of 4000 
Steel desks formen and womenemployees. 


SHEET STEEL EMPLOYS 500,000 MEN ~2244 TALK WITH THEM 
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IMPERIAL ROADSTER (with rumble seat), $2895 at factory, Wire wheels extra. 


ULTRA: FASHIONABLE 


cA New .fmperial (ustom ‘Roadster 


ONNOISSEURS of motor car beauty 
have accepted the new Chrysler Imperial 


as the most beautiful roadster on the road. 
It is self-evidently today’s masterpiece of style and 
symmetry—a sports car different from all tradition- 
al designs. The new custom body is the finest 
expression of the sophisticated taste and masterly 
technique of Locke, who designed it. The sloping 
silhouette and the curve of the bas-relief modeling 


which sweeps with graceful flourish across the lowe: 


section of the body are new notes in roadster appear- 
ance—focal points of charm and distinction. Therum- 
ble seat compartment has a door on the curb side and 
a separate windshield, fitted, like the folding wind- 
shield in front, with non-shatterable glass. Beside 
this alluring newness of custom-body treatment, the 
new Imperial Roadster possesses that smooth, 
animated, sparkling performance which instantly 
typifies the masterful genius of Chrysler engineer- 


ing. Price $2895 at the factory. Wire wheels extra. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


A good President never gets away from 
his troubles. President Hoover took his 
with him on last week-end’s outing to his 
Shenandoah National Park fishing camp. 
His chief trouble: to pick from 400 names 
the eight best men to administer the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. To his camp he also 
took Secretary of Agriculture Arthur 
M. Hyde. Together they pondered in the 
Virginia Backwoods while a downpour of 
rain interfered with fishing. 

@ Another Hoover trouble last week was 
Prohibition. The President seemed to be 
unable to hold this issue at arm’s length. 
He publicly “deplored the killing of any 
person” in connection with shootings . by 
dry agents (see p. 12). The National 
Loyalty Commission of the Presbyterian 
Church called upon him at the White 
House, pledged him its moral support 
which he said he “wanted and needed.” 
The Anti-Saloon League designated Sun- 
day, June 30 as “Support-the President 
Day” for churches throughout the land. 

@, President Hoover last week appointed 
Arch Coleman as First Assistant Post- 


master General (see p. 14), Col. James 


C. Roop as Director of the Budget (see 
col. 2). He also named an Interoceanic 
Canal Board, with Major-General Edgar 
Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, at its head, 
to re-survey the canal route across Nica- 
ragua, to determine the wisdom of en- 
larging the Panama Canal. 

@, President Hoover formally announced 
last week that the U. S. would not sign 
the Young Reparations Agreement, that 
there was “no occasion” to submit it to 
Congress. Congress, however, will be 
asked to sanction the reduction of “the 
comparatively minor items of army occu- 
pation costs and mixed claims.” 

@ When Hoover Secretary Lawrence 
Ritchie bought his fishing preserve on 
Little Hunting Creek in Maryland, he 
posted it so that the President, his guest, 
might fish in seclusion. Local fishermen 
were vexed. They said they had stocked 
the stream themselves and been assured 
when they did so that the state would never 
permit it to be posted. They disregarded 
the Ritchie signs—and three poachers were 
arrested, fined. Because he did “not wish 
to have the President embarrassed by 
being ‘brought into such a discussion,” 
Secretary Ritchie then prepared to sell 
his property, to play host to the Presi- 
dent elsewhere. That pleased the local 
fishermen but made other Marylanders 
feel ashamed. The Mayor and citizens of 
Frederick, Md., last week reaffirmed their 
hospitality, suppressed the protesting 
anglers. Secretary Ritchie changed his 
mind, decided to keep his preserve. 


THE CABINET 
No-Man 
The prime qualification for a Director of 
the Budget is the ability to say “No.” The 
army teaches men to say “No.” Army men 
therefore make good budget men, and the 
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© Wide World 
BUDGETEER Roop 


He entrenched a tradition. 


first two Directors of the Budget, were of 
the army. Last week the third Director of 
the Budget was chosen and he was of 
the army too. The tradition now seemed 
soundly entrenched. Director No. t was 
Brig.-Gen. Charles Gates Dawes. Director 
No. 2 was Brig.-Gen. Herbert Mayhew 
Lord. Director No. 3 is Col. James C. 
Roop, who will doubtless get higher rank 
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before long. President Hoover induced 
him to accept “at great personal sacrifice.” 

_ Born in Nebraska, educated as an en- 
gineer at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Col. Roop went to France with the en- 
gineers and became chief of the A. E. F.’s 
Purchasing Division. That gave him con- 
tact with General Dawes. When General 
Dawes grappled dramatically with the 
first budget in 1921, Col. Roop, as a chief 
assistant, grappled with him, without the 
dramatics. When Director Dawes quit 
in 1922, Assistant Roop quit. When Mr. 
Dawes went last spring to Santo Domingo. 
he recalled Budgetman Roop to his side to 
assist in preparing a financial system in 
that little republic. When General Dawes 
returned to be ambassador to Britain (see 
p. 21), Col. Roop was left behind to put 
their Santo Domingan work into opera- 
tion. 

The Director of the Budget is respon- 
sible only to the President. He can com- 
mand the President’s attention at any time, 
his support always. When the Director 
of the Budget says “No” to greedy forces 
in the Government, he speaks with the 
voice of the President. That President 
Hoover was prepared to say “No” loud 
and often through Director Roop was in- 
dicated last week when preparations were 
made to hold budget estimates down to 
the Coolidge level—about $3,800,000,000 
per year. 


—_—_e 


“Unusual,” “Proper” 


One morning last week the telephone 
jangled in the office of Idaho’s Senator 
William Edgar Borah. The British Em- 
bassy was calling. Could Senator Borah 
see the British Ambassador? Yes—the 
next day. Punctual for his appointments. 
Sir Esme Howard arrived at the Senate 
office building, found his way to room 
139 without direction, was there long 
closeted with the senators. 

The door was fast shut but all Washing- 
ton felt sure the subject of the talk was 
naval disarmament. 

When the meeting was over, from the 
White House came an anonymous, omi- 
nous comment: “highly unusual.” 

What made the conference unusual was 
that it apparently violated an ancient 
custom that all diplomatic matters be con- 
ducted by foreign envoys at the U. S. 
State Department or the White House. 
not with the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations or any other 
non-state person. Since Sir Esme is dean 
of the Diplomatic Corps, the prospect was 
presented of lesser Ambassadors and Min- 
isters flocking to Capitol Hill to confer 
with lesser Senators. This prospect re- 
called the trouble of 1793 when Citizen 
Genet, as Republican France’s first Min- 
ister to the U. S., attempted to make a 
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popular appeal for his country over the 
grim neutrality of George Washington’s 
Cabinet, thereby causing his downfall as 
a diplomat and prompting the passage of 
the Logan Act to prevent, under penalties, 
U. S. citizens from dealing directly with 
foreign governments. 

Senator Borah and Sir Esme were un- 
easy over the reported White House criti- 
cism until Statesman Stimson soothed 
their feelings with a public statement to 
the effect that their conference, informal, 
personal, had been quite “proper.” 


THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 
Work Done. The Senate of the VU. S. 


last week: 
@ Adopted (69-5) a resolution amending 
its secrecy for executive sessions. 
«@. Confirmed Ferry K. Heath as assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury; Arch Coleman 
as First Assistant Postmaster General (see 
p. 14); John W. Philp as Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General. 
@ Debated a resolution creating a joint 
committee to study Prohibition admin- 
istration (see p. 12). 
@, Adopted a resolution postponing the 
maturity of France’s $400,000,000 debt to 
the U. S. for surplus war supplies from 
Aug. 1, 1929 to May 1, 1930. 
@, Adjourned until Aug. 19. 

—= > 


The House Weck 


Work Done. The House of Representa- 
tives last week: 
@ Passed a bill to declare forfeited to the 
U. S. Government claims to land grants 
asserted by the Northern Pacific R. R. 
@ Passed a bill adding $878,000 annually 
to the compensation of officers and em- 
ployes of Congress. 
@, Adopted a resolution (129-86) post- 
poning maturity of part of the French 
debt (see above). 
@, Adjourned until Sept. 23. 





Patriarch 

The Senate’s patriarch last week had a 
birthday. Republican Senator Francis 
Emory Warren of Wyoming was 85. The 
Senate rose and cheered him. 

The occasion called attention to the 
fact that Senator Warren, besides being 
the oldest Senator, had established a new 
duration record. No man in U. S. history 
can match his 364 years of Senate service. 

It was, however, not yet a non-stop 
record. Senator Warren “took off” on his 
first Senate flight on Dec. 1, 1890 as one 
of Wyoming’s first pair of Senators. He 
was obliged to “land to refuel” politically 
for two years (1893-95) when a deadlock 
in the Wyoming legislature on selecting a 
Senator caused a vacancy. The second 
Warren flight began March 4, 1895 and 
has continued ever since, with the aged 
Senator still flying vigorously and giving 
no sign of coming down into the field of 
private citizenship. This continuous stretch 
of service has been surpassed by only one 
U. S. Senator—William Boyd Allison 


(1873-1908) of Iowa whose non-stop rec- 
ord of 35 years, five months will fall when 


Senatcz Warren and the calendar reach 
Sept. 4, 1930. 

Tribute to Senator Warren’s years was 
paid by Tennessee’s Democratic Senator 
McKellar who wished him many happy 





SENECTISSIMUS 


He had to plead guilty. 


returns of the day, recited his venerable 
record and said: “I take off my hat to 
him . . . make my bow in admiration of 
him ... congratulate him on his clean 
and splendid life.” 

Lifting his heavy body to legs widely 
bowed by much riding on Wyoming 
ranges, Senator Warren expressed his ap- 
preciation for this “unexpected and gen- 
erous tribute.” Said he: “I have to plead 
guilty to the accumulation of my years. 
. . . When I entered the Senate I stated 
correctly the date of my birth; I did not 
hide it as, perhaps, some have done; I 
have never changed it in the records and 
so I find that this is the next to the last 
day of the eighty-fifth year of life.” 

Tears rolled down the rugged Warren 
cheeks and were frankly wiped away by a 
large white handkerchief as the Senate 
rose en masse to applaud unstintedly its 
laconic patriarch. 

A rich sheep rancher, Republican Sena- 
tor Warren was dubbed “the greatest shep- 
herd since Abraham” because of his 
interest in a high wool tariff. His friends 
have now twisted this sarcastic epithet 
around to refer, in complimentary manner, 
to his legislative skill in herding bills 
through to passage. For the past eight 
years he has been chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, a post largely 
honorary since the House Appropriations 
Committee really does the hard work of 
framing supply bills. 

Other Warren distinctions: As the Sen- 
ate’s only Civil War veteran, he holds the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. The high- 
est peak in Wyoming (13,725 ft. in Wind 
River Range) was named Mount Warren 
for him. His influence was largely re- 
sponsible for the selection of his son-in- 
law, General John Joseph Pershing, to 
command the A. E. F. 


THE TARIFF 
Borah Bloc 


With Congress away, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance last week settled down 
broodingly upon the Tariff Bill whence, 
some six weeks hence, will be hatched out 
a major legislative controversy for Senate 
consumption. 

The whole solemn rigmarole of tariff- 
making was started over again, as if action 
by the House had never been taken. Wit- 
nesses began marching forward to repeat 
to the Senators the identical arguments for 
special favors they had made last winter 
before the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee. The same disputed items—cattle, 
meat, hides, flaxseed, fresh vegetables, 
dairy products, sugar, shoes, cement, shin- 
gles—were the items for discussion. 

But a new situation confronted the 
Republican committee members who 
general revisionists all, were spoiling to get 
their hands on the bill, to tear apart the 
House’s handiwork, to frame a measure 
all their own. Farm-state Senators, Re- 
publicans and Democrats, had formed a 
Borah Bloc on the tariff, were definitely 
on the offensive and plotting trouble. 

The husbandman’s complaint, expressed 
through his representatives to the Senate 
committee, was specific: By raising tariff 
rates on manufacturers and raw materials 
as well as on agricultural products, the 
House bill had failed to diminish the gap 
of economic inequality between Industry 
and Husbandry. Louis John Taber, Mas- 
ter of the National Grange, stated it thus: 
Industry enjoys a 40% tariff protection; 
the House bill raised Husbandry’s protec- 
tion to 31%, another 9% must be forth- 
coming from the Senate. 

To achieve that 9% farm protection by 
increasing farm rates, reducing industrial 
rates, equalizing protection in the manner 
promised by President Hoover, was the 
purpose of the Borah Bloc. With char- 
acteristic caution Senator Borah himself 
kept out of the Progressive-Democratic 
coalition, which he had inspired, though he 
gave it his benediction, promised future 
assistance. 

Led by Nebraska’s Senator Norris and 
Democratic-Leader Robinson the bloc 
constituted a powerful combination of 
votes virtually the same as had for so long 
tormented President Hoover with the Ex- 
port Debenture Plan in the Farm Bill. It 
took its name from the support it gave 
last week to a Borah resolution to instruct 
the Finance Committee to confine tariff 
revision to the farm schedule. Last week 
it held informal meetings, laid plans, ap- 
portioned among its membership the spe- 
cial study of different schedules for 
technical contests on the Senate bloc. 
prepared to scatter through the land to 
stump against the general revisionists of 
the Finance Committee. 

In its first test of strength—the vote on 
the Borah resolution—the coalition was 
beaten, 39 to 38. But 38 represented the 
virtual rock bottom of the coalition’s 
strength which could be augmented by 
minor compromises, when the item-by- 
item voting comes. Senator Borah, in a 
thunderous speech, predicted the cement 
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duty would add $14-per-mile to the cost 
of road building, denounced the glass 
schedules from “eyes to mirrors,” vowed 
he would rather see no bill passed than 
that produced by the House. 

The limited tariff coalition might well 
have had the support of President Hoover 
were it not for two miscellaneous items 
added to their tariff baggage. One was the 
Debenture Plan which, forced out of the 
Farm Bill, Senator Norris and his fol- 
lowers were now determined to tack on the 
Tariff Bill. The other was the proposal 
of Virginia’s Senator Glass to impose a $5 
tax on every $100 share of stock purchased 
for speculation. The test for “speculation” 
was to be whether the stock was held for 
less than two months. 


PROHIBITION 
“Tt Isn’t Done” 

Fashionable U. S. dinner-table conversa- 
tions will flourish without alcoholic stimu- 
lation if the hopes of Mrs. George Holt 
Strawbridge, Philadelphia socialite, are 
realized. Last week she began to form a 
national committee of First Family Ladies 
who will keep their guests liquorless to 
propagate the idea that drinking “simply 
isn't done.” 

Mrs. Strawbridge acknowledged her debt 
for the idea to Mrs. Edward Beale Mc- 
Lean, wife of the publisher of the Wash- 
ington Post, who served no liquor at her 
Easter party to set a law observance fash- 
ion and please President Hoover. Mrs. 
Strawbridge wrote to ladies of Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago, New York. 
She inquired “whether it would be possible 
to constitute a committee of women of 
your own standing in the social world, 
who would interest themselves in creating 
sentiment for observance of the Prohibi- 
tion laws within their own circles. My 














WEALTHY Mrs. STRAWBRIDGE 


“No publicity... nothing of that sort 


at all!” 
eventual desire,” said she, “is to form a 
national committee composed of national 
groups all over the country. 


In Mrs. Strawbridge’s plan, refinement 
is the keynote, for she proposes “no spec- 
tacular crusade, no public meetings, no 
newspaper publicity—nothing of that sort 
at all. My thought is simply that if 
people whose wealth and position clothe 
them with the power of example can be 
induced to se¢ an example, as Mrs. Mc- 
Lean is trying to do, we could be of in- 
estimable aid to the President. . . .” 

The Strawbridge movement appeared to 
be in retort to the work of fashionable 
Mrs. Charles Hamilton Sabin of Manhat- 
tan and other founders of the new Wom- 
en’s Organization for National Prohibition 
Reform, whose object is to stamp out the 
hypocrisy of dry-voting by wet-drinkers 
and get the law changed (Time, June 10). 
Socially formidable antagonists to Mrs. 
Strawbridge in Philadelphia will be Mrs. 
Archibald Barklie, Novelist Agnes Rep- 
plier, Mrs. Herbert Lincoln Clark, all of 
the W. O. N. P. R. 


Methodist Methods 


One morning last week in Washington 
a tall thick-shouldered man of 57 with 
grey hair and a goatee climbed into an 
automobile, set off for Portland, Ore. He 
was tired. Though no Congressman, he 
had been working hard with Congress and 
now, upon its adjournment, he was going 
home. His physician had advised him to 
take a long summer’s rest, to camp and 
fish in the open, to fill his lungs with fresh 
Pacific air. As he started on his trans- 
continental motor trip, he might easily 
have been mistaken for a successful doctor 
or a famed lawyer. But he was neither. 
He was Clarence True Wilson, A. B., 

D., Ph. B., D. D., LL. D., executive 
secretary of the Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition & Public Morals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, a power in 
U. S. Drys, Consolidated. 

Dr. Wilson’s going halted, at least tem- 
porarily, the agitation of a prime popular 
question: Is the Methodist Board a 
“lobby”? Is Dr. Wilson an arch-lobbyist ? 
The question had been most recently 
raised by Congressman George Holden 
Tinkham of Massachusetts. p 

For its activities the B. of T. P. & P. M. 
claims the “high sphere of public morals.” 
It helped to bring about Prohibition and 
with that work it has been chiefly identi- 
fied since. It opposes “nudity, blasphemy, 
profanity and the treating of revolting sub- 
jects in the American theatre . . . com- 
mercialized gambling, prize-fighting and the 
debauching of the young by publications 
which are indecent or which are clearly 
intended to excite lascivious feeling.” 

Under Dr. Wilson the Board’s activities 
are manifold. It maintains a drum-fire of 
publicity in behalf of Prohibition. Its 
representatives appear before Congres- 
sional committees for Dry legislation, 
against Wet proposals. It classifies Con- 
gressmen according to their voting record 
on Prohibition. It favors or opposes presi- 
dential appointees on the basis of “public 
morals.” It agitates Sunday closing laws, 
book and cinema censorship. It supplies 
debaters to uphold the Dry side of any 
Prohibition argument. It compiles Sunday 
School textbooks, temperance leaflets for 


Epworth Leagues, pledges Negro school 
children to total abstinence. 
To what extent do these activities of 
the Board constitute “lobbying”? 
Congressman Tinkham charged that: 
the Board put up its Methodist Building 





Lospsyist WILSON 


“Our Board never spends a cent in 
lobbying.” 


close to the Capitol because of its 
“strategic” position for lobbying; it has 
attempted to “dictate and control legisla- 
tion by personal agency”; it has sought 
to influence judicial appointments; it has 
participated in political campaigns without 
filing expense accounts under the Corrupt 
Practices Act. 

Sharp of tongue, Dr. Wilson retorted 
last week thus: “Personally, I have such 
a contempt for Mr. Tinkham, for every- 
thing he stands for . . . for his appeals to 
sectional prejudice and religious bigotry 
that I take small pleasure in answering 
him. His motives are obvious and loath- 
some to every right-thinking man... . 
This board has a right under the Constitu- 
tion to appear before any committee of the 
House or Senate, the same right any citi- 
zen has. It has . . . the duty to acquaint 
the government with information ... as to 
the desirability or undesirability of any 
appointee. ... It has a right to express 
its opinions. . . . The Board has made no 
report to Congress of political expendi- 
tures because it had none to report. ... 
Our Board never spends a cent in lobby- 
ing... . We have nobody assigned to 
lobbying. When he [Tinkham] as- 
serts we are lobbyists and then cites these 
public modes of service, he knows he falsi- 
ee eg 

Congressman Tinkham, declaring that 
Dr. Wilson “is long on expletives and 
short on facts,” found in this denial an 
admission of his charges that the Board 
“lobbied.” It was an oblique argument 
because the two men were using the word 
“lobby” in different senses. Dr. Wilson 
was thinking that a “lobby” means under- 
handed, sinister bribing of legislators to 
procure special favors from the Govern- 
ment. Congressman Tinkham was talking 
about the kind of lobby defined in the 
dictionary thus: “Persons, not members 
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of a legislative body, who strive to influ- 
ence its proceedings by personal agency 
whether in the lobby [of the Capitol] or 
elsewhere.” Thus Congressman Tinkham 
was correct within the formal limits of 
language. Whether the definition feared 
by Dr. Wilson applies also remained open 
io debate. 


ee 


War on Two Fronts 


Many a bullet zinged back and forth 
last week across the Detroit River as the 
U. S. continued its war-like efforts to 
check the flow of liquor smuggled in from 
Canada. Many a bitter word crackled 
back and forth across the U. S. Senate 
where Wets and Drys alike flayed the 
indefiniteness of the Hoover Prohibition 
policy. 

Major developments: 

On the Border. On the claim that 
85% of Canadian liquor entering the U. S. 
is run across the Detroit River, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Lowman tight- 
ened his blockade along that mile-wide 
stream until it fairly bristled with Dry and 
Wet armament. Pleasure craft traversed 
it at their own peril. The roughest, tough- 
est gangster element alone stayed in the 
rum racket to battle the U. S. 

Just before one daybreak a mahogany- 
colored rum-runner with a wide white 
stripe just above the water line shot out 
from the shadowy Canadian shore. Within 
100 feet of a Detroit dock it was inter- 
cepted by U. S. Customs Speedboat 1401, 
patrolling the waterfront. Without warning 
a man in the bow of the rum-runner 
opened revolver fire on the two customs 
men in No. 1401. Sharply the U. S. agents 
returned the fire, forced the rum-runner to 
veer about, retreat toward the interna- 
tional line. No. 1401 gave chase up along 
Belle Isle under a peppery rain of bullets. 
Its windshield was splintered to bits, its 
bow bored in with leaking holes, its engine 
damaged. A final volley came from the 
rum-runner as it slipped away to hiding in 
the Canadian marsh. No. 1401 had to 
chug back to its dock for repairs. 

Great was the agitation in Washington 
over this affray. Mr. Lowman saw in it a 
direct challenge to the U. S. Government. 
Secretary of State Stimson called for a 
complete report from the Treasury De- 
partment, intimated that it might be made 
the subject of diplomatic representations 
io Canada. In it some officials thought 
they had a reverse of the /’m Alone case, 
talked of asking extradition of the crim- 
inals who had “attempted to murder” U. S. 
officers. 

But Canada had her own troubles in 
this liquor war. To Ontario officials came 
Canadian pleasure-boat owners with com- 
plaints of being fired upon on the Detroit 
River by U. S. customs men. One com- 
plainant, no rum-runner, exhibited a boat 
riddled with bullets. 

Indignation over promiscuous shooting 
even spread last week to the enforcement 
army itself. U. S. Customs Agent Louis 
H. Jacques, son of a Detroit police ser- 
geant, was in command of Agent Jonah 
Cox, killer of Archibald Eugster after a 
rum chase last fortnight (Time, June 24). 
He had warned Agent Cox to “go easy with 





the gun” on previous occasions, had filed 
a report censuring his reckless misuse of 
firearms. When Eugster was shot, Agent 
Jacques remarked that his complaint 
against Cox had been borne out, where- 
upon he was reprimanded by his superior 
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Dry GLASS 


He rued an unguarded moment. 


for discussing the case. Last week he quit 
the U. S. service with this explanation: 

“T couldn’t stand for killing innocent 
people. . . . Agents are frightened when 
they go out on the job. They are imbued 
with the idea that they are going 
into battle. . . . Recently after Washing- 
ton officials were in Detroit, our chief told 
us they were sore because so many motor 
boats broke down and said some of the 
boys must be ‘on the take’ [accepting 
bribes]. I know the boats broke down 
because the men running them were in- 
experienced. . . . 

“They don’t tell you to shoot but they 
might as well—they say not to let a boat 
get by ‘at any cost.’ The men are under 
terrific strain and are constantly being 
pressed by superior officers for ‘results.’ 
They want to keep their jobs and make a 
record and they shoot to do it.” 

Agent Jacques carried his story to Wash- 
ington. Detroit’s wet Congressman Clancy 
took up his charges, repeated them on the 
House floor. With a newspaper friend, 
Agent Jacques was taken to see Assistant 
Secretary Lowman, to report on battle- 
front conditions. Mr. Lowman, consider- 
ably angered, refused to see him, an- 
nounced that he would have nothing to do 
with “a man of that type.” 

In Washington. Harried by Prohibi- 
tion problems, President Hoover made a 
reply through the Press last week to the 
City Council of International Falls, Minn., 
which had cried “For God’s sake, help us!” 
after the killing of Henry Virkula by a 
U. S. border patrolman (Time, June 24). 
Declared the President: “I deeply deplore 
the killing of any person. The Treasury 
is making every effort to prevent the mis- 
use of firearms. . . . I hope the commu- 


nities along the border will do their best to 
help the Treasury end the systematic war 
that is being carried on by international 
criminals against the laws of the United 
States... .” 

This reply was too general to please 
International Falls, where the late Citizen 
Virkula was not regarded as an “interna- 
tional criminal.” Editorial writers read 
the President’s statement and wrote: “Is 
that all”. . . “inadequate” . “It is not 
enough for the President to ‘deplore’ ” 
... “the President’s answer is as full of 
holes as Henry Virkula’s car.” 

Just before it adjourned last week, the 
Senate was asked by Washington’s Senator 
Jones (Dry author of the Five & Ten law) 
to pass a resolution, as requested by the 
President for a joint commission to study 
Prohibition and recommend if necessary 
changes in administration and responsi- 
bility. The Senate at once began to debate 
the Hoover attitude on Prohibition. Vir- 
ginia’s Senator Carter Glass, thoroughly 
Dry and now thoroughly aroused, led the 
attack. His sharp voice crackled, his small 
body trembled with indignation. 

Senator Glass said that the President, 
by his Commission and Investigation, had 
smothered the Prohibition issue. As a 
sponsor of the $250,000 appropriation for 
the expenses of the National Law Enforce- 
ment Commission, Senator Glass insisted 
that Prohibition was to have been the 
prime purpose of that inquiry. He cried: 

“Who ever heard during the campaign 
any talk about enforcing the laws against 
murder or theft or robbery? ... In an 
unguarded moment I allowed myself to be 
persuaded to insert [in the Prohibition 
investigation authorization] the parenthet- 
ical words ‘together with the enforcement 
of other laws.’ There was no purpose on 
earth to make other laws the feature. .. . 
But now what has happened? The paren- 
thesis has been made the main thesis. Pro- 
hibition enforcement has been submerged.” 

Senator Glass recalled that Prohibition 
had not been named by name in either the 
Hoover or the Wickersham speeches in- 
augurating the Commission’s work, and 
added: “These omissions could not have 
been merely coincident. Obviously they 
must have been agreed on.” 

Continued the Senator: “President 
Hoover in his speech to the Associated 
Press minimized, if not actually extin- 
guished, the importance of the major sub- 
ject of Prohibition by declaring it was a 
mere segment of the investigation. . . . I 
am no fanatical Prohibitionist. I am not 
an unreasoning vituperative zealot. I have 
never permitted any ecclesiastical despot* 
to control my thought or conduct. But I 
am for the Prohibition law and for a 
thorough inquiry to see if it can be en- 
forced and, if not, what are the remedies. 

. . But both the President and his Com- 
mission have gone as far afield as possible. 
. . . The investigation will not be through 
in one year or in two. Why, the stupendous 
task of investigating all lawlessness and of 
a readjustment of all judicial procedure is 
just as impossible of accomplishment in 


*A reference to Bishop James Cannon Jr. of 
Virginia, the Senator’s arch political foe (see 
pp. 14 and 16). 
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my lifetime or in the President’s tenure 
of office as anything I can think of... . 
If Prohibition is not effectively enforced 
until that is done, we will have mighty 
little Prohibition in this country... . 
What I am trying to do as an earnest and 
straightforward Prohibitionist is to rescue 
Prohibition from the uncertain and obscure 
position to which the President has rele- 
gated it.” 

Senator Glass ridiculed the idea of pass- 
ing the Jones Resolution for another joint 
Commission on Prohibition, declaring: 
“There is not a fact to be ascertained, not 
one, not now immediately available to the 
President and the department heads 
affected. It is an attempt by the executive 
... to shift to the Congress initial re- 
sponsibility.” 

Nowhere could Senator Glass find that 
President Hoover was pledged never to 
try to alter the 18th Amendment and the 
Volstead Act: “In the campaign the most 
he ever said was that he did ‘not favor the 
repeal of the 18th Amendment’ but he 
nowhere has said that he might not 
advocate modification. ... ” 


RACES 
De Priest Sequelae 


Congressman Oscar De Priest of Illi- 
nois continued last week to be the most 
conspicuous Negro in the U. S. The race 
issue raised by Mrs. De Priest’s accept- 
ance of a perfunctory invitation to tea 
at the White House (Time, June 24) 
where, according to her husband she made 
“some fine contacts,” was _ politically 
‘prodded from all sides, kept alive. 

Under the De Priest auspices, a musi- 
cale was given at Washington Auditorium 
to which were invited all Republican mem- 
bers of Congress. Congress adjourned, 
emptied Washington, gave white invitees 
a good excuse to decline. In the crowd of 
3,000 only a dozen white faces appeared, 
of which only one, that of Illinois Repre- 
sentative Richard Yates, belonged to a 
House colleague. Congressman De Priest 
announced that he would give another 
musicale next winter to test the sincerity 
of his Republican friendships on the race 
issue. 

Still badgered about his wife’s White 
House visit, he made another public state- 
ment: 

“Tt’s all a lot of moonshine to suggest 
that a question of social equality was in- 
volved in my wife’s going to a White 
House tea. My wife was not invited be- 
cause she was white or black, Republican 
or Democrat. . . . She was invited be- 
cause she happened to be the wife of a 
Congressman, . . . These Southern Dem- 
ocrats, these haters, are trying to stir up 
prejudice and help themselves politically. 
... There can be no question of social 
equality between races. . . . It is a mat- 
ter of individual taste.” 

Undismayed, last week at the failure 
(because of a visual defect) of his Candi- 
date Charles E. Weir to pass the physical 
examination for the U. S. Naval Academy, 
Congressman De Priest said he would con- 
tinue to appoint Negroes to fill his dis- 
trict’s vacancies in the service schools. 

In Georgia, Bishop W. N. Ainsworth, 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
deaf to the bellowings of his diocesans, 
spoke out in defense of the De Priest 
affair: “There is no more justification for 
the exclusion of a black man and his wife 
from such a function than there is to 
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Ecypt’s DJENANY BEY 

His eyes got blacked. 

(See col. 3) 

exclude a red, yellow, brown or white one. 
The President and his wife do not select 
any of them; the constituency does. It 
is about time for everybody to quit seeing 
black only... .” 

Arrayed against Congressman De Priest 
was many a southern politician. Virginia’s 
Republican Representative Joseph C. 
Shaffer, refusing the De Priest musicale 
invitation, warned the Negro congressman: 
“You are now embarking on a perilous 
course which will, if you continue, disturb 
relations which have long been amicably 
settled in the South.” Democratic Repre- 
sentative Robert Alexis Green, wearer of 
flowing Windsor ties, announced that he 
would never again attend a White House 
function as long as the Hoovers were 
there. On the floor of the Senate, South 
Carolina’s Senator Blease, coarsely ha- 
rangued Mrs. Hoover, had the clerk read 
into the Congressional Record a vulgar 
doggerel, concluding: 

There is trouble in the White House 

More than you can tell; 

Yelling like wild men 

Niggers raising hell. 

Outraged Northern Senators protested. 
“The brayings of Blease,” as they were 
called by the Negro press, were expurged 
from the Record. 

In a storm of nationwide editorial com- 
ment, the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News 
led Southern shouters by declaring that 
“The De Priest incident has placed Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hoover beyond the pale of 
social recognition by Southern people.” 
It advised them not to visit the South. 

Said Chicago’s Republican Tribune: “If 
Mrs. Hoover’s Southern tea party has 
driven the Southern fanatics away from 
union with Northern fanatics, it has been 


the best use of tea since the night it was 
thrown into Boston Harbor.” 

The Pittsburgh Courier (Negro weekly ) 
sneering at Southern solicitude for racial 
purity, stated: “Everyone knows that the 
percentage of white blood flowing in the 
veins of Mr. and Mrs. De Priest is due 
to the direct violation of Negro woman- 
hood by avaricious Southern white men, 
who should have remembered in the heat 
of their unbridled illicit intercourse that 
Mother Nature does not know how to dis- 
criminate in the production of offspring.” 
Pointing squarely at the pcliticians who 
fanned the fire, the Courier predicted: 
“In 1932 they will be parading Mrs. De 
Priest’s photograph to keep the South 
solid, Democratic and undefiled.” 


? es 
Mistake 

Kemal Djenany Bey, slender, swart 
Second Secretary of the Turkish Embassy 
in Washington, drove last week with a 
friend through Fairfax, Va., was halted 
by two state prohibition officers. Fisti- 
cuffing followed, from which Djenany 
Bey emerged with two black eyes. Ar- 
rested, he produced his diplomatic card. 
claimed immunity, was released. The offi- 
cers said he had been driving wildly. 
Djenany Bey declared that the Turkish 
Government would demand a_ public 
apology. Witnesses of the encounter sus- 
pected that much of the trouble arose 
because the dusky diplomat had been 
mistaken for a Negro. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Biggest Order 


Last week Assistant Secretary of War 
F. Trubee Davison signed contracts with 
five aviation companies to build 162 U. S. 
Army airplanes for $5,000,000. When 
completed as part of the Army’s five-year 
air expansion program, these planes will 
constitute the largest unit ever added to 
the U. S. airfleet in peacetime. 

Contractees were the Boeing Airplane 
Co. of Seattle; Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Co. Inc. of Garden City, L. I.; Douglas 
Aircraft Inc., of Santa Monica, Calif.; 
Fokker Aircraft Corp. of America, of 
Hassbrouck Heights, N. J.; Berliner-Joyce 
Aircraft Corp. of Baltimore. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


“New Era of Humanity” 

In Roanoke, Va., stands a good-sized 
city market. Above the market is an audi- 
torium. The smell of meat and fish often 
seeps up from below. One day last week 
a tropical sun blazed through the audi- 
torium’s huge uncurtained windows upon 
some 800 cheering, jostling, excited men 
and women. The weather made these Vir- 
ginians uncomfortably hot. Thoughts of 
Alfred Emanuel Smith and John Jacob 
Raskob as leaders’ of the Democratic party 
made them hotter. 

Anti-Smith Democrats, they were 
gathered in their first State convention to 
put an independent ticket into the field 
against the regular Democratic organiza- 
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tion led by Governor Byrd, Senators Glass 
and Swanson. 

This Roanoke gathering was the political 
child of Bishop James Cannon Jr. of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, arch- 
enemy of the Smith-Raskob leadership. In 
a public letter a few weeks before he had 
summoned it to overthrow the Byrd-Glass- 
Swanson organization which had supported 
Nominee Smith and was “defeated, dis- 
credited . . . still unwashed and still un- 
repentant.” When Hoovercratic Virgin- 
ians obeyed the call and met at Roanoke, 
Bishop Cannon sent them his son David, a 
6,000-word platform, a special message 
and his blessing. But he stayed away him- 
self. 

The convention: 

1) Nominated by acclamation Prof. 
William Moseley Brown for Governor and 
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ALARMIST WALKER 
“One a day is enough.” 
(See col. 2) 

Capt. C. C. Berkeley for Attorney-Gen- 
eral. It left the nomination for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor open, in hopes the state Re- 
publicans would choose that candidate, 
thus permitting the two groups to coalesce 
against the regular Democrats. Nominee 
Brown, a 35-year-old professor of psy- 
chology at Washington & Lee University, 
was described as the state’s “most can- 
tankerous and catamountish campaigner,” 
but when led to the platform he turned 
out to be a mild-mannered polite gentle- 
man, still trailing a classroom atmosphere 
after him as he pleaded against bitterness, 
called the conventioneers “pioneers in a 
new era of humanity.” 

2) Voted to establish Washington head- 
quarters to spread the anti-Raskob gospel 
into other states. 

3) Cheered mentions of Senators 
Heflin, Simmons, Blease; denounced Con- 
gressman Tinkham. 

4) Adopted the Cannon platform in 
which Prohibition was called “the high- 
water mark of civilization.” All resources 
were pledged to up-to-the-hilt enforce- 
ment. 

5) Collided with the race issue as the 





result of specific demands for a denuncia- 
tion of Mrs. Hoover’s White House re- 
ception of Mrs. Oscar De Priest, wife of 
Illinois’ Negro Congressman. I. C. Trot- 
man of Suffolk, who had telegraphed Mrs. 
Hoover that her act had cost the Hoover- 
crats 25,000 votes in Virginia, resigned in 
protest from the executive committee 
when the convention only declared: “We 
stand for racial integrity and while official 
relations must be maintained, we deplore 
any social relationship between whites and 
blacks.” Later, as the convention was go- 
ing home, it was disturbed to hear that 
President Hoover had appointed as post- 
master at Blenheim, Va., one Thornton 
Nightingale, Negro Republican. 

6) Denounced stockmarket gambling. 
A few days later Bishop Cannon himself 
was disclosed as a buyer and seller of 
stocks on margin in Wall Street. While 
not denying the facts, he loudly com- 
plained it was all ‘“‘a contemptible Tam- 
many trick” to discredit him at the open- 
ing of his Virginia campaign (see page 
16). 

With the convention over, observers 
waited to see whether the political hatreds 
and animosities of last year’s national 
campaign could be successfully trans- 
posed to a state election in the South. 


SS 


False Alarm 


When he went to school, Manhattan’s 
Mayor James John Walker, world-famed 
playboy, pulled little girls’ pigtails, set 
tacks on teacher’s chair. Last week he 
was 48. In front of his own City Hall, he 
turned in a false fire alarm. 

No apparatus arrived. No arrest was 
made. The Mayor was merely testing a 
new device calculated to make life more 
difficult for false alarmists, who, in New 
York City alone, call for firemen 8,000 
times a year, at $300 a call. When Mayor 
Walker turned the handle a siren screeched 
at passersby, a camera on the pole over- 
head snapped his picture several times for 
the Rogues Gallery. Photographers 
pleaded with him to do it again. 

“One false alarm in a day is enough,” 
said Mr. Walker. 


A 


Could Not Lose 

Arch Coleman is a quiet Quaker. Fifty- 
two and fair, he walks, hunts, fishes for 
diversion. He owned the City Coal Co. at 
Minneapolis until he was appointed post- 
master there seven years ago. Last fort- 
night he thought he was going to move to 
Washington to sit in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Last week he did find him- 
self in Washington, sitting not at the 
Capitol in a mere Representative’s seat 
but up in the Hoover sub-Cabinet. Help- 
ing hands at the White House had 
straightened out a bad political mess in 
his favor. 

Walter Hughes Newton,* representing 
the Fifth (Minneapolis) Congressional 
District of Minnesota, resigned to become 





*Last week Secretary Newton sped by air and 
rail from Washington to Minneapolis where his 
six-year-old son had been run over by a street 
car while riding a bicycle, had had a Jeg ampu- 
tated. 


a Hoover secretary, to handle particu- 
larly post office patronage. A Republican 
primary was ordered. Mr. Coleman, good 
Newton friend that he was, resigned as 
Minneapolis postmaster to run in that 

















Hoover’s NEwTon’s COLEMAN 
He fell upstairs. 


primary. He had ample reason to believe 
he was the Administration’s choice for 
nomination and election. Against him ran 
two other Republicans: Lieut. Gov. W. I. 
Nolan and onetime Yale footballer Walter 
William Heffelfinger (Time, June 3). 
The nomination easily seemed to be Mr. 
Coleman’s. But in Washington Secretary 
of State Stimson and House Leader Tilson, 
ardent Yale men both, became befuddled 
on their political dates. They mistook the 
Minnesota primary for the election. They 
wrote letters to Minneapolis endorsing 
their good old friend “Pudge” Heffelfinger. 
The Stimson-Tilson letters failed by a wide 
margin to nominate Candidate Heffelfinger. 
But they did switch enough votes to him 
from Candidate Coleman to permit Candi- 
date Nolan to capture the nomination and 
the election which followed last week. It 
was a sorry business—the Administration’s 
man being accidentally stepped on by 
potent members of the Administration. 
But Hoover Secretary Newton proved 
to be a true and unfailing friend. Words 
from him on post office matters carry 
great weight at the White House. The 
Minnesota election was barely over before 
President Hoover appointed Also-Ran 
Coleman to be First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, second-in-command of the whole 
vast U. S. postal service. A friend of 
Statesman Stimson and Leader Tilson 
might not win, it seemed, but a friend of 
Secretary Newton simply could not lose. 


Democrats hailed this Minnesota by- 
election, called it “significant.” In a dis- 
trict where Democratic vote crops have 
been measly for years, the party’s nominee 
ran within 4.000 votes of Candidate Nolan 
(23.336 to 19,755). Reason: “agricultural 
inequalities” in the proposed new tariff law. 
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SHIFTING CENTERS OF INDUSTRY 








Change 


The startling statement, attributed to 
high sources, that “80 per cent of all fac- 
tories built prior to 1920 are uneconomic- 
ally located for efficient operation and 
marketing,’’ may well be challenged. 


No extraordinary amount of perspicacity 
is needed, however, to discern that the per- 
centage, although less, perhaps, than the 
statement quoted above, is distressingly 
high. Not surprising is this, either, when we 
remember that “the only sure thing is 
change.” 

Change in population, in trade areas, in 
transportation conditions, in sources of raw 
material and power, in consumer buying 
habits... inevitably each of these affects 
industry. The individual business changes 
whether it wants to or not. How soon it 
changes to meet the new conditions deter- 
mines its successful continuance. 





BRANCH PLANTS 
. to reach new markets... 


” 


Air Transport 


One factor that deserves careful consider- 
ation of every business executive, whether 
consciously air-minded or not, is the pos- 
sible effect of air transport . . . thousands 
of ships flying over the airways of the con- 
tinent, annihilating time and distance. . 
thousands of airports creating new centers 
of population and industry. 


From Coast to Coast, great airplane 
factories are springing up, necessarily away 
from congested districts. Thousands of 
employees are making their homes in these 
new industrial sections. In the past few 
months Austin Engineers have designed and 
built aircraft plants in the East, in the 
Middle West and on the West Coast. Other 
aviation projects—from a complete airport 
to a single hangar—have been handled 
by this organization in 18 states. More are 
developing daily. 


Automotive 


Responsible in major part for momentous 
changes of the last two decades, the auto- 
motive industry has been quick to change. . . 
to adapt itself to new conditions. 





GE THEAIR 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 





Branch plants for manufacture or assem- 
bly have become the rule rather than the 
exception. Recent Austin work includes a 
body plant in the Northwest and an assem- 
bly plant in California for large Michigan 
and Ohio companies. 


Tron and Steel 


Conservative, but every year more alert 
to the problems of distribution, the iron 
and steel industry is adjusting itself to 
change. 


For a great Pittsburgh corporation Austin 
has designed and built a warehouse in an 
important Southern -distributing center 
taking advantage of inland waterways to 
reach new markets... for a Chicago steel 
company, noted for its ability to give quick 
service, a plant in Detroit has just been 
completed. 


An old Eastern manufacturer of nuts and 
bolts, for whom Austin had designed and 
built a large extension to the original 
plant, sensed the trend of distribution... 
a new plant near Chicago was erected, 
followed by one at Pittsburgh. 


Copper, Chemicals, Paper 


Analyzing its markets, a great copper 
and brass company in the East, decided to 
cultivate the rich central and midwestern 
industrial territory more intensively. With 
characteristic Austin speed, a large new 
mill is being designed and built at Cleveland 
to meet this situation. 


Chemical plants in the Northwest and 
in Louisiana to supply paper mills in those 





sections are among recent Austin projects, 
one of thesea branch of an Eastern company. 


For a paper company, Austin designed 
and built a plant at Chicago, and followed 
with branch plants in Atlanta and Los 
Angeles. 


/ 
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IN NEW JERSEY 
Built by Austin in record time. 


Nation-wide Service 


An unusual service to executives contem- 
plating new centers of manufacturing or 
distribution is made available through 
Austin’s nation-wide organization of per- 
manent offices. 


Austin Engineers can help you in your 
preliminary plans, and can save you time 
and money in the design, construction and 
equipment of your new plant or warehouse. 


For approximate costs and other infor- 
mation, quickly, phone the nearest Austin 
office, wire or send the Memo. 





A GREAT COPPER AND BRASS COMPANY 


“With characteristic Austin speed... 


designed and built...” 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


NewYork Chicago Philadelphia 


Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Phoenix Seattle 
Portland 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


.. project containing ... 


O “The Austin Book of Buildings.” 


Firm... 


Th 
AUSTIN METHOD 


Individual ........ 


Fn a ei iraccuhccnscdibedentasensecseess 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


We are interested ina. 


o. es a a sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


T 7-1-29 
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DAILY GRIND 


Ho, HUM— 
and the morning 
bog. Oh, yes— 
collar buttons — 


Krements, of course—a crispy shirt 
all starched and clean—and you select 


a pair of cuff links—Krements again— 
but how smart you look! The last yawn 
disappears. There 
is a distinct advan- 
tageinbeing awake. 
You go on dressing 
—things have gone 
well so far—no struggle about collar 


buttons—the cuff links simply grand— 


and now the watch. Ah! A Krements 


Band. How easily it slips over the hand. 


How comfortable 
all day!—and what 
style! Your watch 
secure—it slips up 
on the arm when 
you wash your hands. No trouble 
at all. Alll these things have helped 
the daily grind— and it’s evening. 
You dress with care—again — 


Krements Dress 
Sets— you don’t 
even have to THINK 
about them. You 
KNOW they're cor- 
rect. Here they are 
in their attractive 
cases—for tuxedo 
or full dress. 














Featured at the smarter men's shops. 


rement 


JEWELRY FOR MEN 





| RELIGION 


A Bishop’s Business 

The turmoil which preceded the Civil 
War gave birth to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Born of politics it has re- 
mained aware of politics today when its 
most conspicuous spokesman, Bishop 
James Cannon Jr., is known throughout 
the land less as a man of God than as the 
bitter friend of Prohibition, the sweet foe 
of Alfred Emanuel Smith. 

Last week Churchman Cannon was re- 
vealed in a new secular role. Investigators 
into the affairs of Kable & Co., a bank- 
rupt Manhattan bucketshop,* discovered 
that, like so many of his fellow country- 
men but unlike most churchmen, the 
Bishop had been playing the stock market. 

Bishop Cannon’s first Kable & Co. ven- 
ture was an investment of $2,500 in August 
1927. His judgment in general was proved 
sound although at one time he owed the 
firm $91,000. His best day was April 1o, 
1928, when he sold $75,078 worth of stock, 
purchased $58,353. In more than 30 trans- 
| actions, he was a loser only six times. 
Bishop Cannon was quick to answer 
“the statements which have appeared in 
today’s secular newspapers.” He wanted 
it understood, in the first place, that he 
had been buying securities ‘on the instal- 
/ ment plan,” not gambling. Then he ex- 
| plained that during the last presidential 
| campaign Senator Carter Glass (Va.) tele- 
graphed to him: “For some unexplained 
reason affidavits have today been placed in 
my hands relating to alleged stock gam- 
| bling on margin by you with the late buck- 
etshop firm of Kable & Co. . . . Would 
you have me promptly deny for you par- 
ticipation in any such transaction? . . .” 
The Bishop, who said that he first properly 
“digested and appraised” this “suggestive 
skilfully-worded telegram,” answered: 
“Affidavits evidently sent you for purely 
political purposes to destroy or weaken 
effect of my opposition to Wet Tammany 
Candidate Smith, parties selecting you as 
mouthpiece. I have bought and sold stocks 
and bonds and other kinds of property for 
many years, making full or partial pay- 
ments on same just as other men do, but 
in such transactions so far as I knew dealt 
only with reputable brokers. . . .”- Among 
the kinds of property he had sold Bishop 
Cannon listed “houses and lots, timber 
stumpage, coal, cotton and bank stocks and 
stocks and bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange.” He said other brokers 
of his were his personal acquaintances, Col. 
John P. Branch and Langbourne M. Wil- 
| liams of Richmond, ‘both Christian gen- 
| tlemen.” 

After the Glass telegram, Bishop Can- 
non said he received a similar one from 
| the Smith-Democratic New York Evening 


| World which he answered similarly. There- 











after, he said, nobody ever troubled him 
| with reference to his speculations. Last 

*A trading organization which receives money 
from stock-buying customers, holds or uses the 
money for its own purposes, hoping that the 
supposedly bought stock will go down, the cus- 
tomer accept his published loss. Should a cus- 
tomer make money, ask for his profits, the 
accounts of other customers can generally supply 
it. 


week he continued to explain his specula- 
ting in the light of his political rather than 
his church activities. He talked about 
(John Jacob) “Raskobism” and declared: 
“They resort to mud slinging. The effort 
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VIRGINIA’S CANNON 


Houses and lots, timber stumpage, coal, 
cotton, stocks & bonds. 


to besmirch my character and to weaken 
my influence by publishing to the world 
that I have purchased and sold stock in- 
dicates the desperation of the enemy and 
deserves the contempt of all decent men 
and women.” 


Bishop Cannon’s insistent protrusion 
into politics has stimulated a counter- 
movement, an “anti-politics” wing in the 
church; to “curb the activity of ministers 
of the gospel in politics.” They intend 
making a formal protest against the church 
in politics at the next Methodist Confer- 
ence in October. The leaders are Bishops 
Collins Denny (Virginia) and Warren A. 
Chandler (Georgia) who have observed 
lately that the political activity of 
Methodist leaders ‘threatens to lower the 
influence of the church.” 


Sixth Choice 

Pennsylvania’s Bishop Thomas James 
Garland, his clergymen and his laymen 
have long been trying to get a bishop 
coadjutor. Five men they asked and were 
five times refused.* Last week they found 
a man who would accept. Unlike the 
previous five selected he was right there 
in Pennsylvania. He was Dr. Francis M. 
Taitt, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Chester. 

Not only in geography and result did 
the Taitt election differ from the previous 
five. All other nominees were compara- 
tively young men. Dr. Taitt is five years 
older than 62-year-old Bishop Garland. 

*The refusers: Boston’s Henry Knox Sherrill, 
Spokane’s Edward Makin Cross, Manhattan’s 
Russell Bowie, St. Louis’ William Scarlett, Sam- 


uel Smith Drury of St. Paul’s School (Concord, 
N.. H.) 
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What kind of pipe 


will they lay 


in front of YOUR property? 


**Does it make any difference?”’ 
It makes a lot of difference to 
your pocket-book. For there is 
pipe and pipe. There’s pipe that 
may last, say thirty years. A long 
time? Cast iron pipe lasts a cen- 
tury or more, has lasted a cen- 
tury and more—and there’s cast 
iron pipe on the job today that’s 
been in use for more than 250 
years! Cast iron is the longest 
wearing pipe for gas or water 


mains being laid today... 


How does this concern you, 
a citizen and property owner ? 
It concerns you very directly— 
and financially. The replace- 
ment of underground mains costs 
money, and the property owner 
pays, directly or indirectly, Every 
pipe replacement means a torn-up 
street, with consequent engineering 
costs, labor costs, and paving material 
costs, in addition to the cost of the pipe. 
Many pipe replacements involve 
detours or tie-ups which add to the 
staggering national loss due to traffic 
delays. All this means money out of 
the taxpayer’s pocket. And all this 
can be avoided—or delayed a century 
or so—by the laying of gas or water 


mains of proved long life. 


When new streets are going down 
in your city, you’ ve a right and aduty 
to ask what kind of gas or water pipe 
is being laid under those streets. Make 
sure that the kind of pipe specified will 
outlast the pavement. Make sure that 
the pipe which your taxes are paying 
for, is cast iron pipe. For cast iron 








IRON 
PIPE 


The**(-check”* symbol shown below has 
been adopted as the trade mark of The 
Cast lron Pipe Research Association. 
Insist on the ** Q-check”* stencil mark 
when specifying cast iron pipe for gas, 
water, industrial service. 
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sewer, or 


CAST 


pipe outlasts any type of pave- 
ment being laid today. And cast 
iron pipe outlasts, by generations, 
any other pipe suitable for gas 
or water mains. 

Castiron pipe marked with the 
**()-check’’ symbol is produced 
by modern methods, in accord- 
ance with established technical 
standard specifications, by the 
leading pipe founders listed 
below. The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association offers to 
taxpayers, city officials and 
engineers, valuable information 
on the use of pipe for water, gas, 
sewers, road culverts, and for 
industrial needs. All information 
is supplied free of charge. In- 
quiries should be addressed to: 'The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
122 South Michigan A venue, Chicago. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion is a service organization of leading pipe 
founders, formed to promote the scientific 
improvement and use of Cast Iron Pipe. 
Pipe bearing the **Q-check’’ mark may be 
obtained from the following: American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Donaldson Iren 
Company, Emaus, Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe 
and Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; 
Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynchburg, 
Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. ; United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Company, Burlington, 
N.J.; Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, 


11 Broadway, New York City. 
Copyright 1929, by C. I. P. R.Ass'n. 
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($920,000,000.00 to 


paid 
policy-holders of the Aitna Life 
Insurance Company and affil- 


iated Companies in 79 years!) | 








AETNA-IZED 


See the AEtna-izer in your commu- 
nity. He is a man worth knowing. 


The A@tna Life Insurance Company ~ The Etna\ 
Casualty and Surety Company ~ The Axtomobile| 
Insurance Company ~ The Standard Fire Insurance| 
Company =~ of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically) 
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He has labored in the Pennsylvania vine- 
yard all his life. Other nominees took sev- 
eral weeks of consideration before refusing 
the post. Dr. Taitt was in an adjoining 
room while the votes were cast. Elected 
on the first ballot he was immediately 
notified of the results. Ten minutes later 
his acceptance was announced to the press. 
It appeared to most observers that the 
potentates of the Pennsylvania diocese had 
made sure in advance, this time, that they 
would not be met with refusal. There 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S TAITT 
At last they thought of him. 


was virtually no debate before the elec- 
tion. Dr. Louis C. Washburn. rector of 
Old Christ Church, Philadelphia, and nom- 
inator of Dr. Taitt, mentioned a letter 
circulated among deputies to the conven- 
tion. Bishop Garland interrupted: “There 
must be no references to letters, to cau- 
cuses held by laity or clergy, or to news- 
paper reports. If there are such references 
I will have to speak some plain words.” 

Born in Burlington, N. J., Bishop-Coad- 
jutor Taitt went to the University of 
Pennsylvania, attended Philadelphia’s 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School 
while he was still a university student. 
At the divinity school he was graduated 
as an honor man. Nine years ago the 
University of Pennsylvania gave him an 
honorary LL.D. 

He first served as an assistant at Old 
St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, then was 
rector of Trinity Church, Southwark, for 
five years. Since 1892 he has been rector 
of the Chester Church. In 1904 he was 
elected missionary bishop to South Dakota 
but declined the position because he 
wished to stay in Philadelphia with his 
ill mother. He is not married. 

Without explaining why the position 
was not tendered to Dr. Taitt in the first 
place, Bishop Garland said blandly: “We 
have worked together twenty-five years 
with a very intimate and happy relation 
between us. We will work together as 
long as God permits.” 


MILESTONES 


Married. James Cash Penney Jr., son 
of the chain store tycoon and Prohibition 
zealot; to Miss Elinor Snyder of Man- 
hattan and Rye, N. Y.; in Manhattan; by 
Dr. Daniel Alfred Poling, president of the 
International Society of Christian En- 
deavor, onetime official of the Anti-Saloon 
League. 








Married. Frank D. Comerford, 36, 
president of New England Power Associa- 
tion, vice president and treasurer of Inter- 
national Paper & Power Co., and a Miss 
Mary McLaughlin of Worcester and Bos- 
ton; in Vatican City. It was the first U. S. 
wedding in the new-made Papal State. 





i 
Divorced. Will H. Hays, onetime 
(1921-22) Postmaster-General, onetime 


Republican National Committee Chair- 
man, President of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers & Distributors of America; from 
Mrs. Helen Louise Thomas Hays; at Sulli- 
van, Ind.; after a marriage lasting 27 
years. Reason: incompatibility. 

o— 

Resigned. Major James Francis Cou- 
pal, U. S. A., 45. Coolidge White House 
physician; from the Army; to practice 
medicine in Washington, D. C. 

eer aes 

Anniversary. Harvard University 
President and Mrs. Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell; their Golden Wedding; in Boston. 

— ons 

Died. Martha King Reyburn, youngest 
daughter of President Samuel Wallace 
Reyburn of Lord & Taylor, Manhattan 
smartmart; near Innsbruck, Austria; when, 
suddenly swerving to avoid striking a small 
girl, she drove her car into a tree. Two 
months prior, at Ravenna, Italy, Miss 
Reyburn had accidentally killed a septu- 
agenarian Italian bicyclist (Time, May 6). 

9 

Died. Alexander Smith Cochran, 53, of 
New York City, carpet tycoon, yachtman, 
onetime “richest bachelor,” divorced hus- 
band of Ganna Walska (now Mrs. Harold 
F. McCormick); at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Died. Florence Busch Bull, 58, widow 
of Dr. William Tillinghast (“Billy”) Bull. 
(famed oldtime Yale dropkicker and 
scrub-team coach), aunt of the late Editor 
Briton Haddon of Time; in New Haven. 
Conn. 

















Died. Sir A. Maurice Low, 68, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., chief U. S. correspondent of 
the London Morning Post, 40 years a 
Washington newsgatherer; in Washington. 


Died. William A. (“Bill”) McCabe, 69. 








Police Commissioner of Poughkeepsie. 
N. Y., confidential adviser of James 
Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney, at Pough- 
keepsie. 


Died. George Paul Dussau, 73, of 
Berkeley, Cal., French-born — structural 
engineer who bossed the erection of the 
Statue of Liberty in 1883; in Berkeley. 

Died. James O’Sullivan, 83, of Lowell, 
Mass., retired originator of “O’Sullivan’s”’ 
Rubber Heels; in Lowell. 
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‘T taught this Sunday School Class 


how wise investing helps 


young men succeed” 


Joseph H. Hasbrouck, president of the 
Penn National Bank and Trust Co., 


Reading, Pa., tells a human story of 
twenty boys ...and what happened. 


= BOUT ten years ago,” said Mr. Hasbrouck, 
“T was persuaded to take on, for special 
instruction, a Sunday School class of about twenty 


boys, to teach them the principles of safe in- 


vesting, A fine bunch of boys, they were. 


“The purpose of this class was not to make 
money—although they did make it—but to teach 
these boys how to invest intelligently and wisely. 
Each boy put in a certain sum—what he could 
afford—each week. Every fourth or fifth week 
we bought another $100 bond. When dividends 
were declared, each boy was entitled to his pro- 


rata share, 

“T taught them what underlies a 
bond. I taught them what the various 
types of bonds are,—real estate bonds, 
railroad, municipal, public utility — 
and I taught these boys to read the 
actual words that are printed on each 
kind of bond, to know what they really 
mean, 

“But the interesting thing about this 
class,” added Mr. Hasbrouck, “was that 
while half of these boys were the usual 
happy-go-lucky fellows, the other half 
were actually interested enough to go 
on studying the principles I had taught 
them, and have gone on investing reg- 
ularly, to this day. 

“And most gratifying of all, to me— 
two of these boys—who met in this 
Sunday School class ten years ago—had 
each saved and invested so consistently 
that just recently they were able to start 
in business for themselves, as partners, on 
the capital they had amassed. 

“This experience was so satisfying,” Mr. 
Hasbrouck concluded, “‘that I only regret my 
business affairs no longer permit my doing 
the same work with other groups of boys,” 


r y 4 ry 


THE VALUABLE LESSONS Mr. Has- 
brouck’s Sunday School class was fortunate 
enough to learn at so early an age, include 
what every investor should know. Mr. 
Hasbrouck impressed upon these boys that 
. the first principle in investing, is safety, 
and that any program of investing to be 
sound, must be founded on this principle. 

The average investor, in setting up a 
plan to win a competence for himself, 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street 
San Francisco 


Copr. 1929—by S. W. Straus & Co 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES . % 4 * 
STRAUS BUILDING « 565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St., New York 


ESTABLISHED 


“T taught these boys to read the actual 
words that are printed on each kind of 
bond, to know what they really mean.” 


should consult a banker, or a high grade 
investment house before he buys. Here he 
will learn how much he can reasonably ex- 
pect to get, in income, without jeopardizing 
safety. He will learn how any pro- 
gram of investing should be 
spread over bonds of various sorts 
—how the principle of diversifica- 
tion establishes another funda- 
mental safeguard for his money. 
From the banker, or high grade 
investment house, too, the aver- 
age investor can expect an under- 
standing and intelligent diagnosis 
of his own individual needs. 
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Foseph H. Hasbrouck, president of the Penn Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Reading, Pa., 
is an influential member of the banking profession 
in Pennsylvania and has taken a prominent part 
in the industrial and civic development of Reading. 


In all sections of the country, in widely 
differing types of communities, bankers 
know Straus bonds. Year in and year 
out, these bankers choose from the offer- 
ings of S. W. Straus & Co. for recommen- 
dation to their customers and for their own 
investment needs. In the bonds S. W. 
Straus & Co. offers are every type of 
seasoned security—railroad, municipal, real 
estate, public service, and foreign bonds. 

As a help to all who are in- 
terested in studying the princi- 
ples of sound investment, S. W. 
Straus & Co. has prepared an in- 
teresting, easy-to-understand 
booklet, “How To Invest Money.” 
Every person seriously concerned 
in safeguarding his future should 
own a copy of this booklet, It 
will be sent without charge. 

Write for booklet G-1or4. 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
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Every midnight at 12:16 
The Broadway meets The Broadway 


[20 HOURS BETWEEN NEW YORK & CHICAGO | 





Scarcely the variation of a minute in their 
meeting! At the same hour (12:16 A. M. 


Daylight Saving Time) night after night—a 
few miles east of Pittsburgh—these great 
Limiteds of the Pennsylvania Railroad pass on 
their swift 20-hour journeys between Chicago 
and New York—New York and Chicago. 


ri. 


How airy and bright—this diner in the morn- 
ing! Crisp, white linen—sparkling glassware 

Smiling waiters! . .. The Broadway takes 
pride in its dining cars—the appetizing dishes, 
the courteous service, rich appointments ! 








LOW HUM out of the darkness! 

Two bright, approaching lights! 
Long rails leaping into existence, shim- 
mering—lit by a double glare . . . The 
Broadway eastbound! The Broadway 
westbound! . . . Like two swift meteors 
—meeting, passing—for one brief mo- 
ment juxtaposed—then quick onrush- 
ing to their opposite goals! Twin 
leaders of the largest fleet of trains in 
America... 

The Broadway Limited is the busy 
man’s train. Between New York and 
Chicago its schedule is unsurpassed ... 
20 hours! 


Also its terminal facilities offer ad- 
vantages... 

For in New York you can catch The 
Broadway at the same hour—either at 
the Pennsylvania Station in the heart 
of mid-town New York or—by a speciai 
connection—from the Hudson Termi- 
nal. And the Hudson Terminal is only 
four minutes’ walk from Wall Street! 

Equally convenient, if you are arriv- 
ing in New York! You can check your 
bags through to the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion or—for a small charge—to your 
hotel, office, or home. . . So you disem- 
bark at Pennsylvania Station at 8.40 
A.M. (Standard Time) or at Hudson 
Terminal two minutes later — ready 


immediately for the day’s activities. 

In Chicago, The Broadway’s terminal 
facilities offer equal advantages. 
Whether for arrival or departure—the 
Union Station is most convenient. 
New, magnificent, stately—it stands 
outside the confusion and congestion 
of ‘‘Loop”’ traffic. Yet the broad boule- 
vards which radiate from it offer easiest 
access to business, hotels, the North 
and South Shores. 


Like a private club... 


The Broadway Limited is luxurious as 
it is swift! In the observation car—the 
club car—throughout the perfectly ap- 
pointed train—are all the conveniences 
of a private club: valet, barber, shower- 
baths, ladies’ maid, ladies’ lounge, 
manicurist, unexcelled dining service. 


WESTWARD DAILY—Standard Time 
Leave New York: 


Pennsylvania Station 1:55 P.M. 
Hudson Terminal . « » rae. 
North Philadelphia . . . . 3:40 P.M. 
Arrive Chicago: Englewood « « Stee AE 
Union Station - « SSE A.M. 
EASTWARD DAILY—Standard Time 

Leave Chicago: Union Station 11:40 A.M. 
Englewood 11:57 A.M. 

Arrive North Philadelphia . 6:54 A.M. 
New York: Hudson Terminal 8:42 A.M. 
Pennsylvania Station 8:40 A.M. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Birdsong & Findhorn 


Quick to give quip and quiddity is the 
present Captain of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, William Henry Grenfell, Baron 
Desborough of Taplow, famed after-din- 
ner speaker, chairman of the Pilgrim 
Society of Great Britain. Baron Des- 
borough has other distinctions quite as 
noteworthy. In his time he has stroked 
a crew across the English Channel, swum 
twice across the Niagara River, been 
champion swordsman of the British Army, 
Mayor of Maidenhead, chairman of the 
Fresh Water Fish Committee. But it is 
as chairman of the Pilgrims that he is now 
best known to the world. As such he 
publicly dines some prominent U. S. citi- 
zen nearly once a month.* Last week he 
and the Pilgrims had one of the most 
notable banquets of their career. 

The Pilgrims who trooped into the din- 
ing room of the Hotel Victoria found Lord 
Desborough at the head of the speakers’ 
table surrounded by the greatest diplo- 
matic personages in London. At Yeoman 
Desborough’s right in the seat of honor 
was Charles Gates Dawes, the newly- 
arrived U. S. Ambassador. At his left 
was Foreign Secretary Arthur Henderson. 
Next to Mr. Dawes was _plantagenet- 
beaked Sir Austen Chamberlain, the out- 
gone Foreign Secretary, and beyond him 
Sir Austen’s good friend, French Ambassa- 
dor Monsieur de Fleurian. Also at the 
speakers’ table were the Ambassadors of 
Germany, Japan, Belgium, Brazil, and the 
‘Italian Chargé d’Affaires, Count Ruggeri. 

The dinner was long and formal—too 
formal for Ambassador Dawes, master of 
diplomatic informality. Even before des- 
sert was passed, Ambassador Dawes got 
up from his place and wandered off to 
talk to old friends at another table. 

“General,” said a punctilious acquaint- 
ance, “come back and sit down. They've 
just put the Statue of Liberty in front of 
your place, carved out of solid ice!” 

“That’s all right,” General Dawes an- 
swered. “I'll see the Goddess of Liberty 
in just a minute, there are a dozen old 
reparations friends of mine here I want 
to talk to.” 

As soon as the King’s health had been 
drunk.+ before which no smoking is ever 
allowed, he pushed aside the perfectos and 
lit his famed hubble-bubble, the Dawes 
underslung pipe. 

The Speech. After Lord Desborough’s 
introduction, embroidered with such quips 
and quiddities as all Yeomen of the guard 
insist on, Ambassador Dawes stood up, 
pulled a typed manuscript from his pocket. 

*Since April, the Pilgrims have given ban- 
quets for Retiring-Ambassador Alanson Bigelow 
Houghton, World Court Judge Charles Evans 
Hughes. Only the decision of venerable Elihu 
Root not to go to England after all on his re- 
turn from Geneva (Time, April 1) prevented 
their dining him, too. 


+From now on, the King’s health will be 
drunk only in water at the American Embassy 
in London. Last week, Ambassador Dawes issued 
an order banning the drinking of alcoholic liquors 
in the Embassy holding that U. S. territory is 
U.S. soil. 


apologized for reading his speech, but said 
its importance made reading necessary. 
The Pilgrims leaned forward on _ their 
chairs to catch the sound of his thin, 
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PILGRIM DESBOROUGH 


The guest of honor wandered off. 


high-pitched staccato voice. The major 
diplomats at the speakers’ table were less 
excited. Earlier in the day Diplomat 
Dawes had asked them to read his speech 
in advance. 

Disarmament was the Dawes thesis. He 
wasted little time in coming to the point. 
After brief reference to the U. S. naval 
building program of $1,170,800,000 and 
mention of the Reparations Commission 
of 1924, he said: 

“My theme is: what method of pro- 
cedure is best adapted to translate the 
policy of naval reduction into a_ fixed 
agreement between the nations. 

“Edmund Burke . . . once made a pro- 
found remark. ... ‘Politics,’ said he, 
‘ought to be adjusted not to human reason- 
ings but to human nature. of which the 
reason is but part and by no means the 
greatest part.’ 

“International naval reduction is a task 
the successful accomplishment of which 
requires co-operative employment of two 
distinctly unrelated talents—that of naval 
technical experts and of statesmen.” 

Ambassador Dawes took up again Presi- 
dent Hoover’s idea (Time, May 6) that 
agreement on naval reduction could only 
be reached by finding and employing an 
international Yardstick to measure accu- 
rately the power of a navy. In finding 
this Yardstick, Ambassador Dawes pointed 


out the different roles to be played by 


naval experts and statesmen. 

“The proper pride of a naval officer’s 
life is his navy. His whole professional 
career impels him to think of the navy 
only in terms of victory. He not only in- 
stinctively feels, but he is rightly taught 
the feeling that he must strive not for 
equal navies, but for a superior navy. 


oe 


The naval officer has his duty to per- 
form to his state, and it is primarily to 
secure it against attack. ... It is the 
duty of the statesman to remove from 
his state danger of attack. Upon the lat- 
ter primarily lies the duty of peacemaking. 
and in these negotiations he must hold 
the initiative. 

“It would seem that to adjust to human 
nature the method of arriving at naval 
reduction each government might sepa- 
rately obtain from their respective naval 
experts their definition of a Yardstick, 
and then the inevitable compromise be- 
tween these differing definitions . 
should be made by a committee of states- 
men of the nations. ‘ 

“These statesmen should further be the 
ones to draw up for the world the terms of 
a final agreement upon naval reduction 
which should be couched in these simple 
terms understandable by the ordinary man 
in the street, which, while the pet aver- 
sion of the casuist, are the highest expres- 
sions of true statesmanship.” 

Lossiemouth. <A few hours before 
Ambassador Dawes lectured the Pilgrims. 
Prime Minister MacDonald rhapsodized 
to his Scottish neighbors at Lossiemouth: 

“T have made it clear both before and 
during the election that I put relations 
with the United States in the forefront 
of our national concerns. As regards them 
we have not let the grass grow under our 
feet. General Dawes has been good 
enough to take a long journey up here 
to see me and have a talk with me about 
them. .. . We found each other taking 
the same view of world peace. The hands 
we clasped were not cold with official cor- 
rectness, but warm with friendship inspired 
by common enthusiasm for service in the 
cause of international good-will. . . . Sym- 
bolizing the openness of our hearts and 
our purposes, sunshine poured through the 
great windows of the room in which we 
sat. With it came the song of birds and 
the murmur of the Findhorn. . . .* 

“As to the world-wide purpose of what 
are known as Anglo-American conversa- 
tions, I hope that neither the large states 
nor the small ones will have any doubt 
that they are not exclusive. They are in- 
clusive.” 

Next Step. The Dawes and MacDon- 
ald speeches evoked pages of polite ap- 
plause from the world press. What the 
next steps would be remained vague. 
Ramsay MacDonald flew down from Scot- 
land to London, said “Flying is the only 
way to travel,” but announced no further 
disarmament plans. His proposed visit to 
the U. S.—loudly protested by Tories as 
undignified toadying to a foreign country 
—disappeared for the time being into a 
mist of postponements and pleasant hy- 
potheses. Hugh Simons Gibson, U. S 
Ambassador to Belgium who, at Geneva 
in May, first told the world about Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Yardstick (Time, May 6). 
headed for London to confer. Waiting for 
him, Ambassador Dawes, like any tourist. 
lunched at the Cheshire Cheese in Fleet 


*Findhorn: Small stream in Elginshire on a 
bank of which stands Logie House, scene of the 
statesmen’s meeting. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Street, sat in Dr. Johnson’s chair, ate two 
helpings of veal pie, smoked a_ long 
churchwarden pipe. 

All the talk of naval reduction turned 
attention to Britain’s new First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Albert Victor Alexander, 
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Lapor’s SEA Lorp 

He polished up care-ful-lee. 
whose first task may be to scrap some of 
the proud ships he now commands. Labor 
Sea Lord Alexander is a former Baptist 
lay preacher, the son of a railway engineer. 
Like the admiral in Pinafore, he “polished 
up the handles so care-ful-lee, that now he 
is the ruler of the King’s navee.” Ear- 
nest, hard working, his appointment was 
greeted with disdainful sniffs in Tory 
circles which consider the post of First 
Lord of the Admiralty one of the most 
important in any government. Last week 
the Baptist Sea Lord studied hard at his 
new job. 


Ship-Beauty. With the air full of 
birdsong and Findhorn murmurs, tactful 
Georges Leygues, France’s fearsomely 
mustached Minister of Marine, ex-Prime 
Minister of France (1921), did his little 
bit for peace. He could not reduce 
France’s navy, but at least he could make 
it look peaceable, he could beautify it. So 
France’s new battleships and cruisers are 
to be decorated with sculpture and figured 
bas-reliefs. Charged with beautifying the 
battleships was an elderly sculptor, named 
Moreau-Vauthier 

The news was welcomed by all but 
France’s artists. Wrote Comoedia: 

“Among our sculptors who is the one 
that best represents today the art of the 
old Institut, the abominable fire-house art? 
Assuredly M. Moreau-Vauthier. He has 
perhaps had his hour. It is past. 

“We learn—and this idea would be 
natural to him—that M. Moreau-Vauthier 
is disposed to decorate with bulbous fig- 
ures and cartouches, more or less baroque, 
guess what: the prows of our cruisers. 
The interior would be bad enough, but the 
exterior silhouet !—” 


WORLD COURT 
Article 36 

Last week Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald announced that he would submit 
to the League of Nations Assembly in Sep- 
tember Great Britain’s acceptance of 
Article 36, the famed optional clause of 
statutes of the World Court. 

Article 36 provides that all member na- 
tions of the World Court subscribing to 
this clause must recognize its jurisdic- 
tion in any legal dispute concerning: 

1) The interpretation of a treaty. 

2) Any question of international law. 

3) The existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of 
an international obligation. 

4) The nature or extent of the repara- 
tion to be made for the breach of an inter- 
national obligation. 

Article 36 was written by Elihu Root in 
1920. It has already been accepted by 47 
of the 52 World Court nations. Japan is 
willing to accept it when all the other 
nations do. Until last week Great Britain 
and Italy were the only two large powers 
remaining aloof. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Nelly v. Wallace 


British mystics were deep in thought 
last week, wondering whether they had 
found a symbolism between an occurrence 
at Dorsetshire and the ancient story of 
the lion and the unicorn. The occurrence: 

In a fair field of turnips near Lyme 
Regis* grazed Nelly, a young mother cow. 
Suddenly came the frightened blat of 
Nelly’s day-old calf. There in the field 
was a tawny, muscular black-maned lion. 

The lion, whose name was Wallace, was 
not looking for the calf or Nelly. He was 
simply anxious to preserve a new free- 
dom he had found when the menagerie 
truck in which he, a $2,500 show lion, had 
been riding was wrecked in a road smash. 
While the wreck was being untangled, Wal- 
lace had trotted down the road and lain 
down, blinking at the Dorset sun, rolling 
now and then in the Dorset dust. When 
his keeper approached, over a hedge had 
leaped Wallace and brought up in puzzle- 
ment before Nelly’s calf. 

Tail stiffening like a hoe handle, brown 
eyes rolling madly, Nelly charged on Wal- 
lace, gored him deeply. At the same time 
showers of buckshot from the guns of 
shouting farmers added to Wallace’s 
misery, roused his temper. Quickly he 
raked Nelly’s ribs, broke her neck, left 
her to die, loped across the pasture into 
a cottage garden. There the Lyme Regis 
postman, armed with a revolver, stalked 
the lion through the hollyhocks, shot him 
dead. 

*The King’s Lyme, commemorating Peter 
Baudrat’s gift of lands in Lyme Borough to 
King Edward II in the 14th century. Last 
week Bognor, seaside town in Sussex, where 
King George V was recently a convalescent, 
became with George V's permission, Bognor 
Regis. 


CANADA 
Tiush Stuff 


Recurring like seven year locusts are 
Canadian rumors of U. S. annexation or 
invasion of Canada. Last week a strug- 
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MarInE MINISTER LEYGUES 
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. dreamed decorations for dreadnaughts. 


gling, as-yet-unsuppressed Toronto scan- 
dal-sheet, Hush, ‘“‘The Newspaper with a 
Heart,” published the following: 

“The United States today is a cosmo- 
politan nation... . Citizens of true 
Anglo-Saxon origin are in meagre minor- 
ity. During the last 60 years the millions 
of emigrants from Central Europe, Poles, 
Slavs, Italians, Sicilians, Jews, Russians, 
and the Danes, Finns and Swedes, have 
brought with them into their new home 
all of Continental Europe’s age-old hatred 
of England. ... . 


“The eyes of the People of the U. S. 
are turned longingly towards Canada and 
her gigantic unexplored natural resources 
and their hearts are filled with envy and 
covetousness, . . . after terrific economic 
pressure our neighbor now plans the actual 
conquest of Canada, and waits but the 
hour to strike! ... 

“The United States has, using Military 
aeroplanes, from Selfridge Field, Mich., 
and other military air ports, ... photo- 
graphed, mapped and plotted for military 
purposes, practically every foot of the 
peninsula of Ontario and the settled por- 
tions of Quebec. 

“Andrew Mellen | sic], Treasurere of the 
United States [sic], . . . is manufactur- 
ing and has in storage terrific supplies of 
poison and irritating gases for military 
purposes. 

“Naval armament for the immediate 
conversions of steel freighters in the Great 
Lakes into ships of war is in storage in 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and Duluth. 
. . . Inordinate supplies of uniforms . 
are in storage in the military posts of the 
United States Army... . 

“Consequently as a purely defensive 
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move, disregarding any support which would be held. All the exhibits were to often to visit the interior of the great 


might be expected from other nations of 
the British Empire, Canada should IM- 
MEDIATELY proceed to negotiate an 
olfensive and defensive alliance with 
Mexico and Japan! 

“Remember that the gentlemen who 
warned England about the German menace 
were laughed to scorn!” 

This dire plan for the conquest of 
Canada was not the only secret informa- 
tion which the newspaper with a Heart 
discovered last week. This other warning 
was printed on the front page: 

“If the little party planned for the St. 
Catherine’s Horse Show have made their 
reservations at Niagara Falls, be careful! 
One .of your wives is ON!” 


An actual attempt at U. S. annexation 
was reported last week from Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. Objecting to a lecture de- 
livered by Miss Eileen Fields, their 
teacher, pupils in the Pike Lake School 
lustily shouted: “Down with the English!” 
They pasted on the black-board a print of 
the U. S. flag, torn from the school’s 
Book of Knowledge. A lad of twelve low- 
ered his head and butted Miss Fields three 
times in the pit of the stomach. 


FRANCE 
Nude Gooseberry 


Made in Germany, imported to France, 
is the cult of Nudism, a mulligan stew of 
vegetarianism, physical culture and pagan 
worship. The outstanding feature is that 
all devotees must live in a state of com- 
.plete spectacular nudity.* Much publicity 
has been given the Nudist colony on an 
island in the Seine near Paris. Lively have 
been their arguments, moral, economic, re- 
ligious, with Prefect of Police Jean Chi- 
appe over the matter of bathing trunks. 
Some weeks ago a young French reporter 
paid a secret visit to the Nudist colony. 
So depressing, so disillusioning was his 
published account of the flabby spectacle 
that the romantic French press and public 
lost interest in the entire business. 

But last week Nudism was again in the 
public eye. It was announced with com- 
plete gravity that suave M. André de 
Fouquiéres, arbiter elegantarium, had 
joined the “Committee of Action” of 
Nudism, that he was a most earnest and 
efithusiastic apostle. 

A U. S. parallel would be if elegant 
Editor Frank Crowninshield of Vanity 
Fair should suddenly appear as a vege- 
table-eating, hairy-chested Nudist. An ac- 
knowledged leader of Parisian society, 
always (heretofore) impeccably dressed, 
great-grandson of Chevalier de Groiseillez+ 
who was a noble governor of Flanders, 
André de Fouquiéres shares with silk- 
stocked Berry Wall and wasp-waisted 
Marquis Boni de Castellane the title of 
Last of the Dandies. 


In Germany too, Nudism was in the 
news. It was announced that at the Nudist 
retreat near Darmstadt an art exhibition 

*Partial or low-church Nudists exist who hold 
out lor gee-strings. 

‘Knight of the Gooseberry. 


be studies of the nude, and all visitors to 
the exhibition were expected to be as nude 
as the art. 

In London the very Rev. William Ralph 
(“Gloomy Dean”) Inge, author of Selec- 
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DANDY DE FOUQUIERES 


He signed up for nudity. 


tions from the German Mystics, Personal 
Idealism and Mysticism, Types of Chris- 
tian Saintliness, Speculum Animae, speak- 
ing last week to the Sunlight League, took 
note of Continental nudism and said: 
“There is nothing objectionable in it, but 
it is a matter of convention.” He recited 
this limerick: 

Half an inch, half an inch shorter, 

The same skirts for mother and for daugh- 

Cer, 

When the wind blows, everything shows, 
Both what should and what hadn’t oughter. 


RUSSIA 
Calico in Five Years 

Soviet reports of drought and dry winds 
following a late spring sowing have again 
come out of the Volga grain belt. The 
peasants are said to be worrying not only 
for their grain but for their potatoes. Dur- 
ing the War and the subsequent Revolu- 
tion when all else failed there were still 
potatoes to dull hunger—boiled and eaten 
with the skins on. 

Seeming to support a famine fear was 
the decision made last week by the Council 
of People’s Comissars at Moscow to retain 
bread cards and the existing bread prices 
for at least another year. Under the pres- 
ent rationing system, in existence for more 
than six months, inhabitants of Russia’s 
larger cities, even those of the grain dis- 
tricts, are allowed but one pound of bread 
—in some cases only three-quarters of a 
pound—per person per day. 

Able Newsman Walter Duranty, long- 
time correspondent in Russia for the New 
York Times, who early this month trav- 
eled down the broad Volga, left the river 


grain provinces of Samara, Kazan and 
Saratov. He noted no undue disturbances 
or signs of starvation and reported last 
week: “The harvest, instead of fair to 
medium, may be distinctly above the aver- 
age if the weather remains favorable. The 
advocates of rationing claim that... it 
plays a useful role in the socialization 
policy which the Kremlin is now pushing 
so actively.” 

In other words, the rationing system is 
part of a vast plan which Dictator Josef 
(“Steel”) Stalin is relentlessly pursuing 
If the rationing system pinches Russian 
stomachs, then that also is part of the 
plan, anticipated by Dictator Stalin and 
the Communist Party and to be borne 
stoically by Russians until Oct. 1, 1933, if 
necessary. For until that date the Soviet 
Government and “Boss” Stalin have thor- 
oughly committed themselves to an eco- 
nomic problem which is to transform the 
Soviet Union into an industrial giant. 
nourished during the next four years by a 
24-billion-dollar investment in factory 
equipment. Of this huge sum 78% is being 
spent on machines to make machines, only 
22% on the manufacture of goods for 
direct consumption. Therefore Soviet 
stores have little goods on their shelves. 
Calico is as expensive as silk. Shiny new 
boots, seal of a Russian peasant’s pros- 
perity, are hard to find, harder to buy. 

In retaliation the peasant farmer is 
growing less grain than he can, because: 
1) he cannot buy anything with the money 
he gets from his grain, and 2) the Gov- 
ernment is levying heavy grain taxes upon 
him by forcing him to sell most of his 
crop at a low Government-fixed price (to 
keep the price of bread within the means 
of urban workers and to net the Govern- 
ment a profit on its exports). The fact 
that there is more grain planted this 
year is due not to peasant efforts but to 
State farms and co-operatives inaugurated 
by the Government to combat the negative 
attitude of the peasant. 

Of late, also, the Russian peasant, in- 
genious in his discontent, has discovered 
yet another way of annoying the Govern- 
ment. Of 9,000 peasant houses destroyed 
by fire in one (Samara) province last 
year, 3,000 were due to arson. Fire in- 
surance paid out totaled four million 
rubles ($2,000,000). The peasant explains 
with a wink: “The peasant’s cottage soon 
grows sick and draughty. Then comes a 
fire—is it an accident? The peasant gets 
a fine new home from the Government.” 
A cogent scratch of the nose and then a 
conclusion: “They take taxes and fix a low 
price for grain, but little Uncle Fire is free 
from their control.” 

But even here the peasant is being 
trammeled for recently the Government 
has clamped the death penalty, rare in 
Soviet Russia, on arson crimes. 

But, despite famine fears and fire, Stalin 
and the Kremlin pursue their plan. Last 
year they inspired such confidence that In- 
ternational General Electric Co. of New 
York contracted to the extent of 25 mil- 
lion dollars to electrify the Soviet Union 

More recently (Time, June 17) con- 
tracts have been let to other U. S. corpo- 
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rations—for a 100-million-dollar hydro- 
electric power plant in the Ukraine (to be 
the world’s largest); for steel mills, coal 
mines, apartment houses in Moscow, trac- 
tor factories at Stalingrad, etc. etc. After 
1933, Industrializer Stalin promises, if 
there is still necessity, to turn to lesser 
tasks—such as keeping the population sup- 
plied with food and clothing. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Legal Snails 

In Gary, Indiana, last week, one Al 
Shaw was arrested for driving his auto- 
mobile too slowly (15 m.p.h.). The State 
of Rhode Island, in an effort to speed up 
traffic, now has a law that passenger cars 
on open roads must travel at least 35 
m.p.h. Indiana and Rhode Island not- 
withstanding, the legal speed limit of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia remains a con- 
servative 9 m.p.h. (15 kilometers) where 
it was fixed by the Bohemian Government 
in IQIo. 

Univeisally disregarded, the nine-mile 
limit has been a potent weapon for the 
police to hold over fractious drivers and 
parties to street accidents. Last week 
Prague taxi drivers and chauffeurs staged 
an effective protest. 

Moving only at the legal snailpace, 
Prague automobiles chugged _ leisurely 
through the streets. Raging policemen 
vainly tried to speed them up. Prague 
chauffeurs stoutly refused to break the 
law. Travelers missed their trains, traffic 
tangled in market place, stalled on bridges. 
The chauffeurs, enjoying themselves 
hugely, continued to bump slowly over the 
cobblestones. At nightfall gleeful Prague 
taxi drivers considered the old speed laws 
as good as repealed. 


RUMANIA 


Money Devil 

In the village of Palmagyu, Rumania, in 
the Transylvanian Alps, peasants stood 
in idle groups last week and talked in 
proverbs of the devil and money. Had 
they not just seen what the money devil 
could do to a strong man? Jon Gerghuta., 
their neighbor and a thrifty farmer, had 
come back from the town of Kronstadt 
with his crop money—25.000 lei ($15,- 
ooo ). 

He had spread the bills on the kitchen 
table to gloat over them. Then he went 
to get a drink. His six-year-old son, a 
neat child, found the dirty scraps of 
paper littering the table. He swept 
them together, clutched them up, pushed 
them into the fireplace. The flames spouted 
and little black cinders of money blew up 
the chimney throat. When Ion Gerghuta 
came back and saw what his son had done 
he killed him, swiftly. In another room 
Ion’s wife was bathing her year-old baby. 
She heard her son scream and ran to him. 
When she returned, the baby had drowned 
in its bath water. Ion Gerghuta’s wife ran 
from the house to the farm pond, plunged 
in. drowned herself. Ion Gerghuta, when 
he saw that she was dead, found his revol- 
ver and killed himself. 


MEXICO 


Again, Masses 

Restlessly Apostolic Delegate Leopoldo 
Ruiz y Flores awaited at the President’s 
Palace, Chapultepec, last week, Pope Pius 
XI’s final word on the settlement of Mex- 
ico’s three-year-old Church v. State feud. 





ARCHBISHOP DIAz 


“The Church ... always wins.” 


President Emilio Portes Gil had announced 
that he would leave Mexico City for the 
national palace at San Luis Potosi that 
evening, which meant an irritating post- 
ponement of negotiations unless the mes- 
sage arrived at once. 

Meanwhile Secretary Sergio Montt, of 
the Chilean Embassy, was furiously de- 
coding a cable received in his office from 
the Vatican. Hurrying to the palace he 
presented it to the Archbishop. It was 
Pope Pius XI’s sanction of the plan of 
settlement, in clear, definite terms. 

A few hours later two statements were 
issued, one by President Portes Gil, one by 
Archbishop Ruiz y Flores, confirming the 
report that churches would reopen and 
Roman Catholic Mexico again be baptized. 
married and buried with the sanction of 
Holy Church.. The church-going Mexican 
populace which had been praying day and 
night for this issue, raised its voice in pious 
rejoicings. Archbishop Ruiz y Flores and 
his assistant, Bishop Pascual Diaz of Ta- 
basco, hastened from Chapultepec Palace 
to the shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 
five miles from the city, knelt in prayer 
for ten minutes. 

In his prayers Bishop Diaz, huge and 
dour, a full-blooded Jalisco Indian, had 
cause to be grateful to the Pope, who had 
signalled the peace by appointing him 
Archbishop of Mexico City, Primate of all 
Mexico. Correspondents in Mexico re- 


membered that the Indian Archbishop had 
been the bitterest opponent of President 
Calles’ religious laws, the sturdiest fighter 
for the old ways of the Church. 

“The Church will win, it always wins in 
the long run,’ Tabasco’s Diaz had said, 
when exiled to the U. S. in 1927. Now the 
Church had won, and Rome was putting 
her champion in command. 

President Portes Gil’s statement, en- 
dorsed by the Vatican, established three 
points as a basis for a permanent agree- 
ment: 


1) The Church shall have the right to 
select its priests, who will then be duly 
registered with the Ministry of the Interior 
(TimE, Feb. 25). 

2) Although parochial schools are pro- 
hibited, ministers may teach their doc- 
trines to children and grown-ups “within 
the church confines.” 

3) Priests and lay members of the 
Church may petition to the government 
for amendment, repeal or passage of any 
law. 

The majority of Mexicans call it a ‘“dig- 
nified compromise.” Dissenting were the 
radical anti-clerics. They protest that it is 
a world defeat for the forces of Liberalism. 
An unnamed politician said: “The Roman 
Church will strengthen its hold, especially 
on the Latin-American countries, which are 
watching Mexico’s test and are anxious to 
follow her example... to free them- 
selves from the yoke of the clergy.” 

The settlement returns to the Church 
independence in religious matters taken 
from it in 1926 by President Calles’ hard- 
fisted anti-clerical laws (Time, July 26, 
1926, et seqg.). It allows native priests, who 
have been in hiding, and foreign priests 
exiled three years ago, to return to their 
churches. What will be done about the 
problem of church property is left for 
future negotiations. It is understood that 
though the law of 1857, revived and en- 
forced in 1926, by which the government 
seized all church property, will stand, the 
clergy will be made custodians of their 
cathedrals and temples. 

June 29 was the tentative date fixed for 
re-opening all Mexican churches. The Arch- 
bishop explained that the great number 
must be opened simultaneously because: 
“Tf there should be services in only one or 
two, the masses would be so enormous that 
they might break down the buildings.” 

A prompt effect of the settlement was 
the release of 100 women held at the penal 
colony of Las Tres Marias for breaking 
religious laws. Omitted from this order 
was Madre Maria Concepcion de la Llata, 
who is serving a sentence of 20 years as 
“intellectual author” of the assassination 
of General Obregon. 

Credited by both sides for aiding the 
return of peace was U. S. Ambassador 
Dwight W. Morrow, who in May, at Wash- 
ington, persuaded Archbishop Ruiz y 
Flores to announce his willingness to ne- 
gotiate (Time, May 13). Opportunity for 
this had been given by President Portes 
Gil’s tendering of the olive twig in an inter- 
view, also thought to be Morrow-inspired. 
Last week Mr. Morrow, in bed at Mexico 
City with indigestion, received threatening 
letters from Mexican die-hards. 
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the Master of all personal movie cameras 
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A ; off! ... you filma 
“close-up” of the start across 
the race-track. The horses 

round the bend... you speed up the action, 
intensifying the excitement. Now down the 
stretch ... you've got them. Then a s-l-o-w 
motion movie that shows every detail of the 
finish. And all in a breathless minute or two! 


by’ 


Impossible? Yes, with any personal movie 
camera you have seen before. But only a hint 
of marvels that can now be realized with Bell 
& Howell’s latest triumph—Filmo 70 D. 
Seven speeds, a turret that holds shree lenses, 
an adjustable spyglass viewfinder for every 
distance—actually more than the flexibility of 
any s¢x previous cameras—are combined in 
this one master achievement. Yet its opera- 
tion is simplicity itself. Just snap the wanted 
lens into place, look through the spyglass 
viewfinder, press the button, and “what you 
see, you get.” In fact you get more than you 
Can see. 

Ask the Filmo dealer to demonstrate the new 
Filmo 70 D. Or write us for literature and 
the illustrated movie booklet, “What You 
See, You Get.” 

BELL & HOWELL Co., Dept. G,1818 Larchmont Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co., Lid.) Est. 1907 


BELL& HOWELL 


Jilmo 


WHAT YOU SEE.YOU GET 
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(Left) Filmo 70 A, the original personal movie 
camera, surpassed only by Filmo 70 D, $180 
with carrying case; (Right) Frlmo 75, pocket 
size and aristocratic, $120 with carrying case. 
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The only rivals of Filmo 70 D are Bell& Howell's 
siudio cameras that film Hollywood’s leading 
productions. They cost up to $5,000. Frlmo 70 
D, including one Taylor-Hobson Cooke 1-inch 
F 3.5 lens, costs but $245 in its smart Sesamee 
locked cowhide case with shoulder strap. Like 
all Filmo cameras, Filmo 70 D takes either a 
50 or 100 foot roll of film. 





For black and white pictures, Filmo cameras use Eastman Safety Film (16 mm.) —in the 
yellow box—both regular and panchromatic—obtainable at practically all dealers 
handling cameras and supplies. Filmo cameras and Filmo Projectors areadaptable, under 
license from Eastman Kodak Company, for use of Eastman Kodacolor film for home 
movies in full color. Cost of film covers developing and return postpaid, within the 
country where processed, ready to show at home or anywhere with Filmo Projector. 
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THE STORY OF GOODYEAR CHAPTER 





Goodyear has always believed that the appeal of Value knows 


no boundary, and that Quality speaks a universal tongue. 


But Goodyear has believed also that in the efficient distribu- 


tion of a commodity such as tires, there has appeared no ade- 


quate substitute for local initiative, local capital, local service. 


-Qn that conviction Goodyear has enlisted for the sale of its 


products the interest and co-operation of the largest and most 


successful body of independent tire merchants in theindustry. 


That these Goodyear Service Station Dealers perform every- 


where an essential public and commercial service is seen in 
the fact that with their assistance Goodyear has become the 


largest rubber company in the world. 


{ President 
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Goodyear Service is characteristically Goodyear Service the world over. Whether you 


buy a Goodyear Tire in such a store as that of Ahmed Yusuf Kahn, at Aden, Arabia, 


pictured here, or from your home-town Goodyear Dealer, you get superior quality, 
dependable value, helpful service. Goodyear Dealers are interested in your satisfac- 


tion as the basis of their own success. That is why it is almost invariably true every- 


where, “‘The Best Dealer is a Goodyear Dealer.” 
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Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 








“Come on! 





This stuff won't kill you!” 


... out it did! 


The Scripps-HOWARD Newspapers are 
not reformers. They do not seek to 
play heroic parts. They do not strike 
the holier-than-thou pose. They have 
plenty of figures in their own error 


columns. 


But they know that newspaper pub- 
licity can often eliminate evils that 
menace public health and welfare. 
And after an appalling number of 
poison-liquor casualties following a 
holiday, an Eastern SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspaper took quick and character- 
istic action. 


More than 400 speakeasies were in- 
vestigated . . . not in behalf of the 





— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


NEWSPAPER 


Volstead act, but for public safety. 
Samples of liquor were analyzed by 
chemists. An accurate list of the 
poison sellers was given to the Com- 
missioner of Police, and published 
simultaneously in the newspaper. 
Within an hour after receiving these 
names the police organized raiding 
squads which immediately closed 
every speakeasy on the list. 

And within 100 days following this 
Scripps-Howard investigation a bill 
was passed by both houses of the State 
Legislature, and signed by the gover- 
nor, imposing heavy penalties on the 
sellers of poison liquor. 


ALBUQUERQUE . 


SCRIPPS:HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS ... 
OF THE UNITED PRESS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC 


The SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers be- 
lieve that it is their duty, and the 
duty of every reputable newspaper, to 
expose such conditions. Newspapers 
are neither policemen nor judges. 
But they can broadcast the facts about 
unwholesome situations so quickly 
and forcibly that corrective action 
follows fast. 


‘Give light, and the people will find 
their way.’’ This is one of the oldest 
and strongest Scripps-Howard prin- 
ciples. It is still helping to make life 
safer and more pleasant for the good 
citizen . . . and extremely uncom- 
fortable for his enemies. 
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The New Pictures 

Thunderbolt (Paramount). George 
Bancroft must swagger. He must baffle 
enemies by his bullying ironic composure. 
He must love. He can be victorious at 
the end, or die with a roar of laughter 
spraying from his corded throat. Most of 
the films arranged to satisfy these condi- 
tions have been acceptable entertainment, 
but this one is foolish. It tells about some 





VILLAIN BANCROFT 


He must swagger, baffle, love, die laughing. 


prisoners in a death house and Bancroft’s 
determination not to die before he gets 
even with Richard Arlen because Arlen 
stole his girl, Fay Wray. Director Von 
Sternberg’s adventurous photography and 
Sancroft’s acting might make you swallow 
all this, but it is hard to believe that the 
death house is such a jolly place that the 
men there laugh at everything; that their 
conversational idiom is a stylized, usually 
vacuous, vaudeville patter; that they get 
married on the premises and keep pets and 
have music all day long—quartets. band 
selections, spirituals. Typical shot: Ban- 
croft hitting another convict on the head 
with a pistol butt while somebody in an- 
other cell sings “Rockaby Baby.” 


Bancroft is 6 ft. 2 in. tall, weighs 195 
pounds. He grew up in respectable Phila- 
delphia, disturbing the neighbors until his 
family sent him to Tome School. As a 
little boy he went to the Army-Navy foot- 
ball game and said he liked the blue suits 
better than the grey suits and that when 
he grew up he wanted to wear a blue suit 
like that and be an admiral. He forgot 
about this but his family did not, and 
when he got out of Tome he found that 
they expected the appointment to Ann- 
apolis which they had secured for him 
would fulfill an ambition he had cherished 
all his life. At Annapolis he was stroke of 
a class crew. He resigned to go to New 
York and get on the stage. He played in 
some unimportant legitimate plays, then 
as the villain in Paramount melodramas. 
He was the first villain who made himself 





nasty by being in a good humor all the 
time. His best pictures were Underworld 
and The Docks of New York. He is mar- 
ried and has a daughter. 


o— 


The Idle Rich (Metro-Goldwyn- 


Mayer). A good idea, perceptible for a | 


minute or two in this comedy of middle- 
class snobbery, is quickly lost in sequences 
of derivative writing, dull directing, ham 
acting. Families who are neither rich nor 
poor think more about money than any 
other class of people. This family makes 
its concern for money a comic trait of 
snobbery by elaborate attempts to prove 
that money i; unimportant. They become 


snobs by their anxiety to resist what they | ™@ 


mistake for influences of snobbery when 
the middle-class daughter marries Million- 
aire Conrad Nagel. Bessie Love is in it, 
but she does nothing to remind you of her 
fine acting in The Broadway Melody. 
Typical shot: Nagel getting his hand on a 
pin cushion while trying to be comfortable 
on a middle-class day-bed. 

o— 

The One Woman Idea (Fox). No- 
body as a rule has much objection to the 
love affair between Lady Alicia Douglas 
and the Indian potentate who carries such 
a lot of jewelry around with him. She 
meets him on the boat, but when they get 
to Marseilles duty forces her back to her 
husband, the caddish and lascivious noble- 
man. One night in India later on, Lord 
Douglas is stabbed by the relatives of the 
little dancing girl he followed to the 
harem, leaving his wife free to enter 
matrimony with the potentate on a British 
basis. Fixed up with a few tunes and a 
good-looking chorus of harem girls this 
story has always been all right, but as a 
serious dramatic vehicle for an actor as 
pompous as Rod La Rocque it is terrible. 
Typical shot: close-up of the Rajah’s 
casket of paste jewels. 





-- 


At the Edge of The World (UFA). 
H. G. Wells had nothing to do with mak- 
ing this German allegory of War and Peace 
but if he saw it he might write a testi- 
monial to its merits. Laid at a hypothet- 
ical edge of anywhere, it concerns the 
same problems in mankind’s future that 
continually agitate Mr. Wells, but treats 
them more graphically and less bookishly 
than he is in the habit of treating them. 
Its images are curious and handsome. 
Rooted solidly in the earth, a windmill 
flutters four great arms against a sky 
pregnant with shellfire. A war of the 
future, fought between unnamed nations 








Nature’s 
Fairy God-Child 


ENTLY, Nature 
sleeping land. She waved a strong 


brown hand. ‘‘You shall have beauty,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and warm, sunny days—bracing air 


stooped over the 


—still, starry nights.’’ She stopped and 
placed a finger on the earth: ‘‘and from your 


| heart shall flow streams of healing waters.’’ 





whose guns belch poisonous gases with | 


their projectiles, interrupts the alternating 
work and carnival of the miller, his daugh- 
ter and neighbors. Although as a story 
the film has the insubstantiality of all 
stories that derive the particular from the 
abstract, its treatment is fairly adequate 
to the originality of its idea. Good shots: 
the miller beguiled by the peddler who is 
a spy; the dark riders going to the car- 
nival. 

Drag (First National). Bills for this 
picture, stenciling Richard Barthelmess as 
“greater than when he sang and talked in 
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So man found Virginia Hot Springs—and 
was refreshed. As early as 1766, a small 
hostelry, named The Homestead, was erected 
where the great modern Homestead now 
stands. Among its many celebrated guests, 
when we were still a British colony, were 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Ever since, people of distinction have 
been coming to The Homestead—always one 
of the country’s foremost hotels. The eff- 
cacy of the ‘‘cure’’ has made Virginia Hot 
Springs the Carlsbad of America. The spring 


| waters are used only as they come bubbling 


from the earth—before exposure to the at- 
mosphere modifies their efficacy. For those 


| who want them are hydro-therapeutic treat- 


ments, baths and massage—all under the 
supervision of skilled physicians. Every year 
hundreds of guests return to business and 
social duties, invigorated by the mysterious 
powers of the waters. 

To those who come for pleasure only, 
The Homestead offers sports suited to every 
temperament and strength. A brisk canter 
over wooded hills—leisurely golf on one of 
the three beautiful Homestead courses— 
strenuous tennis on marvelous courts—swim- 
ming in the pool where the fresh spa water 
gives the entire body a more healthful glow. 

So man has made Nature’s fairy god-child 
— Virginia Hot Springs—into his own special 
delight—at The Homestead. A well illus- 
trated booklet will be sent you upon request. 


New York booking office: Ritz Carlton Hotel 


The HOMESTEAD 


Christian §. Andersen. Resident Mgr 
Hot Springs Virginia 
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Rust-resisting Pipe of TONCAN 
Iron Defeats the Menace of Rust 
and Corrosion 





ITHIN the walls 

of great build- 
ings, rust wages an 
ever-vicious warfare on 
the.vast network of hid- 
den pipes. Steam pipes, 
water pipes, electrical con- 
duits, all are subject to the 
same unrelenting attack. 


But today, men who build for 
permanence specify pipe of 
enduring Toncan Iron. 


After all, there is no sounder 
economy. For, Toncan shows 
amazing resistance to rust 
and corrosion. 


Gutters, flashings, cornices, 
ventilators and other ex- 
osed metal pase are pro- 
onged indefinitely when 
made from this durable alloy. 


Railways use it for gondola 


o* 






cars. Engineers use it 
for great culverts. Ship 
builders use it for rivets 
and plates. Makers of 
stoves, refrigerators and 
many other household ap- 
pliances have learned the 
value of the Toncan label 
on their products. 


In hundreds of places and for 
hundreds of things Toncan 
has demonstrated that it is 
a positive protection that is 
decidedly worthwhile. 


Wherever metal must resist 
rust and corrosion, you can 
count on Toncan for long 
life and dependability. 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION 


Massillon and Canton, Ohio 
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Motyb-denum 





WORLD'S LARGEST AND MOST HIGHLY SPECIALIZED ALLOY STEEL PRODUCERS 
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Weary River,’ seem distinctly cautious 
in view of the fact, now established, that 
his singing in that production was done 
for him by a tenor hidden somewhere off- 
stage. He could be billed, still without 
much forfeit of caution, as better than in 
any picture in the last three years, for 
Barthelmess pictures have been pretty bad 
and Drag—which has nothing to do with 
Mae West’s story—is fair enough. Best 
shot: the Parker family looking over the 
new Barthelmess apartment. 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 

Borrowed Love. Heroine Nina Leeds 
of Playwright Eugene O’Neill’s famed 
Strange Interlude sees her weakling hus- 
band tortured by fears of his own sterility, 
knows him to be the possible heir of a 
family lunatic strain. Partly to restore his 
happiness, partly out of love for her friend 
Dr. Darrell, Nina decides to have a child 
—by Dr. Darrell. This she does. The cir- 
cumstance is only part of the vast neurotic 
complex of the play. Springing from 
characters whose histories are lengthily 
and deeply traced, it is an integral, con- 
vincing element in the drama. 

In Borrowed Love, similar neuroses 
lead to similar adjustments, but with far 
less convincing effect. John Carter was a 
virile, mighty half-back at the University. 
But in later, married life he contracted 
influenza which left him obsolete as a 
proper husband. Considerate of his wife's 
resulting deprivations, he persuades her to 
allow him to introduce Tom Bradford, 
potent theatrical manager. 

After a while, observing that the couple 
charm each other, Husband Carter plans 
to go west, get a divorce, thus allow Mrs. 
Carter to marry the engaging Bradford. 
But when he divulges this plan, Manager 
Bradford coolly declares that he is an 
itinerant fellow, not given to matrimony. 
Husband Carter’s rage is quelled by his 
wife, who afterwards tells him that she 
has never been able to accept Bradford 
completely. Inspired by this new light on 
faithful, patient wifehood, Husband Car- 
ter decides to stay with Mrs. Carter and 
consult a new doctor. 

Though written by Bide Dudley, chatty 
theatre editor of the New York Evening 
World, the play is redundant, filled with 
burdensome explanations of obvious situa- 
tions. The predicament of Husband 
Carter is invested with little or no dra- 
matic dignity. Tripping delicately be- 
tween silliness and indelicacy, as_ if 
performing an egg dance, Richard Gordon 
gives a deft, sincere but inevitably useless 
performance as Husband Carter. 








Connie’s Hot Chocolates is a rami- 
fied version of the floor show which is 
exhibited at a Harlem night club known 
as Connie’s Inn. As in all Negro revues. 
there are banal scenes on the levee, dingy 
costumes consisting of overalls with 
patches on the seats of the pants. Yet for 
dancing, humor and dynamic showman- 
ship, this is the best venture of its sort 
since Blackbirds. Best dancing: ‘Jazz- 
lips” Richardson (shuffles and sneaks). 








| Best tune: “Ain't Misbehavin’.” 
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MUSIC 


Ravinia 





The summer capital of U. S. opera, rus- | 


tic Ravinia Park just north of Chicago, 
opened for business last week. The 
Ravinia season lasts ten and one-half 
weeks, until Labor Day. Conductors this 
year will be Louis Hasselmans, Gennaro 
Papi, Eric DeLamarter. The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra will be in the pit for 
every performance. Onetime Actor Ed- 
win Strawbridge will head the ballet. 
Ten and one-half weeks is long enough 
to make it worth while for Ravinia’s visit- 
ing artists to rent summer houses. North 
Shore residents were last week accustom- 
ing themselves to exciting new neighbors: 
@ Well in advance, Lucrezia Bori scanned 
the countryside, found a house to fit her 
artistic requirements in fashionable Lake 
Forest. Bori operas: La Rondine, L’Amore 
dei Tre Re, Mignon, La Vida Breve, The 
Secret of Susanne. 
@, Elisabeth Rethberg must grow flowers 
and swim twice a day. Her house and 
garden are in Winnetka, near the lake 
shore. Mme. Rethberg and Giovanni 
Martinelli will play again La Compana 
Sommersa (Respighi), which had its 
Metropolitan premiére last season. 
@ Lawn-mowing in Winnetka is a regular 
Martinelli summer occupation. It is good 
for the girth. Among the regular Martin- 
elli outpourings will be Manon Lescaut, 
Samson et Dalila, Aida. Curly-haired 
Tenor Martinelli returned, not long ago, 
from his first-in-16-years visit to Italy. 
Near him in Winnetka will be versatile 
Tenor Edward Johnson. 
@ Guiseppe Danise and Leon Rothier 
will be summer residents of Glencoe. 
@ Mario Chamlee, mechanically inclined, 


examined garages as well as houses, found | 


what he wanted in Highland Park. Friends 
heard he was going to build himself an 
airplane. Marouf will be repeated at 
Ravinia for Tenor Chamlee who recently 
scored a successful Paris début in that 
opera. Another Highland Parker is Mme. 
Yvonne Gall, fresh from Paris. She will 
be seen and heard in Paul Dukas’ Ariane 
et Barbe-Blue. 





Ballet 


Last fortnight Vienna beheld a street 
parade of floats representing all manner 
of trades and industries. Around and 
among the slow-moving floats pranced and 
danced umbrella makers, luggage manu- 
facturers, butchers, bakers, florists, plumb- 
ers, executing dance figures appropriate 
to their trades. Specially composed music, 
tunes of historical significance, were 
recorded on phonograph discs, broadcast 
from a central station, picked up and am- 
plified on the floats. Author of the spec- 
tacle was Rudolf von Laban, Austrian 
painter, philosopher, choreographer. He 
was demonstrating his point that dancing 
lends itself as well as any of the arts to the 
purposes of commerce. 

Next fall, Choreographer Laban expects 
to visit the U. S. Perhaps his idea will 
result in a National Streetdancing Adver- 
tising Co. Or perhaps he will find that the 
U. S. is not yet sufficiently ballet-conscious 
for the idea to “take.” 








Light on the subject of Heat 


b deus wouldn’t install your factory 
lights as shown above... But, those 
reflectors are doing with light exactly 


the same thing iron pipe coils do with 
heat — directing it where it is useless. 


The modern way is to heat as you light 
with Modine Unit Heaters. 


Modines suspend from the steamline 
overhead. Deliver the heated air down 
to the working zone ... Supply heat 
where heat is needed. Modines are in- 
dividually controlled. Heating is in- 
stantly started or stopped. 


Thousands of industrial plants have 
turned to this better method of heat- 
ing. Tt means saving on first cost and 
saving on operation. Let us 
send you our latest catalog. 





MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
( Heating Division ) 
1716 Racine Street Racine, Wis. 
Branch Offices in all large cities. 


London Office: 8. G. Leach & Co., Ltd., 26-30 Artillery Lane 





Modine Unit Heater 
Model 701 — 130 lbs. — 
replaces approximately 2 tons 

of pipe coil radiation. 


HEAT ssvou LIGHT 
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Unit HEATE R By 


FOR STEAM, VAPOR, VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 
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HAVE YOU EVER HEARD 


ANYONE ASK FOR | 


A BETTER GOLF-BALL 


THAN A DUNLOP? 


THE IMPORTED “BLACK” 


DUNLOP 
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DUNLOP 
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meshed or 
dimpled marked 
ONE DOLLAR 
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More Kudos 


Commencement season nearly spent, 
U. S. colleges'and universities last week 
gave honorary degrees to, among many 
others, these: 


Amherst College 


Thomas Cochran, Morgan partner..... LL.D. 
Charles Falconer Stearns, judge 
(Supreme Court of R. L.)...... oe «kasd, 
Ralph Earle, college president (Worcester 
re censeasn LL. 
Boston University 
Frederick Neal Dow, banker.......... LL.D. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, clergyman 
PERE S his os ss ode heehee bas LL.D 
Francis John McConnell, bishop 
(Methodist Episcopal) ............ LL.D. 
Albert Enoch Pillsbury, lawyer........ LL.D. 
Jacobo Varela, Uruguayan Ambassador. LL.D. 
Frank Alexander Horne, banker....... LL.D. 


Dartmouth College 
Frank Pierce Carpenter, paper manu- 


SRN 5 tas Raab bs ne Mb goes ee Bye LL.D 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Gover- 

ee ee OER cos ccakersae ess LL.D. 
Harry Bates Thayer, onetime (1919— 

25) President of American Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Co............ LL.D. 
Harvey Cushing, surgeon........... Litt.D. 
Charles W. Tobey, Governor of New 

OES eee 

Glasgow University (Scotland) 
SO LL.D. 
Peete Baeieeer, Wiolimist. .....cccccsss LL.D. 
Harvard University 

Comers CMOS VAGRINS. oo... cc ccees LL.D. 
Frank Billings Kellogg.............. LL.D. 
Sergei Koussevitzky, orchestra con- 

ductor (Boston Symphony)........ Lip. 
Robert Russa Moton, college prin- 

cipal (Tuskegee Institute)........../ A.M. 
Henry Norris Russell, Princeton 

RUDONEET | 54.4 5.5.05 0i00ce'0e Tiree D.Sc. 


Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio) 
Albert Henry Wiggin, board chair- 
man (Chase National)*.......00.-. LL.D. 
Oberlin College (Oberlin, Ohio) 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, univer- 
sity president-elect (University of 
eS ee ee eee LL.D. 
Walter Sherman Gifford, president of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. . D.Sc. 
Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware, Ohio) 
Myers Young Cooper, Governor of Ohio. LL.D. 
Trinity College (Hartjord, Conn.) 





Frank Billings Kellogg........0..0+- Dat. 
Alanson Bigelow Houghton........... LL.D. 
Sir Esme Howard, British Ambassa- 
SS ee er LL.D. 
George Payne McLean, onetime 
(1911-29) U. S. Senator from 
SPINE wins os 6b Gu ebb los + oss D065 LL.D. 
Andrew William Mellon............. LL.D. 
Universita Karlova (Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
Pend f, Rime Of Haypt. i. cccccccses PH.D. 
University of Rochester (Rochester, N. Y.) 
Herbert Edwin Hawkes, university 
eS eee eee LL.D 
Thomas William Lamont, Morgan 
Oey Peer rt L.D. 
Lewis Hill Weed, medical school 
dean (Johns Hopkins).......cseee- D.Sc. 
an 
Reunion 


Most prominent of U. S. college gradu- 
ates who did not attend their June college 
reunions was President Hoover. Another 


| absentee was Chief Justice William How- 


ard Taft. Among the most distinguished 
who did attend were Citizen Calvin Cool- 
idge, who marched in the Amherst com- 
mencement parade last week, and Banker 
John Pierpoint Morgan who, last week, 
returned to Harvard for the 4oth reunion 
of his class. 

Banker Morgan, who last fortnight was 


*Named for Salmon Portland Chase, Lin- 
colnian Secretary of the Treasury (1861-64) 


whose uncle, Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
Philander Chase, founded Kenyon College in 
1824. 





given a Princeton honorary LL.D., arrived 
at Cambridge apparently alone. In the 
academic procession he marched at the side 
of Bishop Charles Lewis Slattery who was 
graduated from Harvard two years after 





GRADUATE MorGAN 


Harvard’s ignominy was mitigated. 


him (1891). He lunched with President 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell at a private table 
in the “yard.” Following the precedent 
established when he recently arrived on the 
Mauretania (Time, June 17) he made no 
objections to newsphotographers. One 
camera caught him munching a_ bun. 
Banker Morgan, eschewing academic robes 
or class reunion costume, wore a black 
cutaway, grey trousers, panama hat. He 
left early to board his huge black yacht, 
the Corsair, to go and inspect his new 
343-foot yacht, a-building at Bath, Maine. 


The distinction of having Banker Mor- 
gan among its visitors mitigated and con- 
trasted with the ignominy of another Har- 
vard occurrence last week. The Senior 
class had elected one Edward Fuller Fitz- 
hugh Jr., of Boise, Idaho, to write the 
Baccalaureate hymn. That was a sad 
selection for Harvard. Poet Fitzhugh 
wrote four quatrains of lofty, Harvardian 
sentiment to be sung to the tune of “An- 
cient of Days.” The lines were published. 
Not until then, last week, was it dis- 
covered that the first letters of the lines 
in each quatrain spelled a four-letter word. 
The first two words were the same, an 
unprintable obscenity. The last two 
words were a compound, specific form of 
the first, even more unprintable. All four 
words formed an obscene ejaculation evi- 
dently aimed at the lofty sentiments ex- 
pressed in all college hymns. Amid guf- 
faws from like-minded undergraduates 
and painful embarrassment for decent 
Harvardmen, Author Fitzhugh was ex- 
pelled. Said he: “I guess I never did 
frow up.” At the office of the Boston 
Herald, copies of the paper containing 
the poem cold for 5o¢. 
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Safe Flying 

Trials to win $100,000 for the safest 
plane extant began at Mitchel Field, L. L., 
last week. The Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics provided 
the prize money, and an additional $10,000 
for each of the first five planes to qualify 
in the contest. Entries must register before 
Oct. 3. Until last week only a dozen were 
listed as competitors. Six were U. S. 
makes.* 

The purpose of the Guggenheim Fund 
contest is to get a plane not merely safe 
in skilled hands, but foolproof under all 
kinds of conditions. Such a plane must 
be able to land slowly, take off quickly, 
climb-steeply, glide either at flat or steep 
angles and remain under control at all 
speeds and altitudes, even though weather 
conditions prevent the pilot keeping on 
even keel. 

Hence prize contestants must fly level 
at no faster than 35 m. p. h., get a variable 
speed in normal flight of 45 m. p. h. to 
100 m. p. h., glide three minutes at 38 
m. p. h. with engine shut off, land within 
a 100-ft. space, take off in 300 ft., gain 
more than 35 ft. altitude within 500 ft. of 
starting take-off, and fly “hands off.” A 
manufacturer’s pilot may put the plane 
through its best maneuvers. Guggenheim 
Fund pilots then try the plane themselves. 

Last week at Mitchel Field a new Brun- 
ner-Winkle biplane was the only contest- 
ant present. Its pilots took her up. Then 
appeared the Guggenheim Fund’s pilot, 
the man whom Fund President Harry F. 
Guggenheim has fostered for two years 
in order to focus U. S. attention on avia- 
tion—Charles Augustus Lindbergh. With 
Mrs. Lindbergh he had returned in his 
motor cruiser Mouette from honeymoon- 
ing off the New England coast to the 
estate of Daniel Guggenheim, Fund cre- 
ator, and was ready for work. He first 
flew Harry F. Guggenheim for 15 minutes 
in the Brunner-Winkle craft. Then he 
took Mrs. Lindbergh up for a ride in a 
Curtiss Falcon. 





Ten years ago Daniel Guggenheim, 
whose Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics has helped 
U. S. aviation more than any other private 
agency, resigned from most of his busi- 
ness connections to give himself to be- 
nevolencies. 

The Guggenheim fortune began with 
laces and embroideries in Philadelphia, 
whither Meyer Guggenheim migrated 
from Switzerland in 1848. Meyer and Bar- 
bara Myers Guggenheim had seven sons. 
Daniel went to Switzerland when he was 
but 17 to buy goods for the Philadelphia 
store. While he was away his father in- 
vested in some Colorado mines. When 
Daniel returned to the U. S. the family 
moved their lace & embroidery business, 
as M. Guggenheim’s Sons, to Manhattan. 


*U. S. entries: Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Co., Schroeder-Wentworth Associates of Glen- 
coe, Ill., Charles Ward Hall of Buffalo, Heraclio 
Alfaro of Cleveland, J. S. McDonnell Jr. & 
Associates of Milwaukee, Brunner-Winkle Air- 
craft Corp. of Brooklyn. Foreign entries: De 
Havilland Co., Handley-Page Ltd., Vickers Ltd., 
Gloster Aircraft Co. and Cierva Autogiro, all of 
England; Societa Italiana Ernesto Breda of 
Milan. 
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flatten the dips in. 
your sales Chart- 


SELL BY AIR 


Wider markets—wider sales—with fewer 
drastic declines when business goes bad in 
local territory : more accounts booked with 
no increase in personnel—more intensive 
cultivation because of more frequent per- 
sonal contacts; these are points of profit in 
seliing by air—these, the contribution of 
aviation to business. 

For flying cuts distance in two—dis- 
counts time tables and traffic, and doubles 
productive hours. 

To business, thus in tune with today, 
Command-Aire comes with swift, sure 
transportation—sturdily built planes, 
powered by aviation’s proven motors 
and priced as low as $3,350, Little Rock. 

Internationally famous for its 
stability*, Command-Aire performs 
with steady air-worthiness provided 
through engineering** advantages 
found in no other plane. For it is 





upon the design itself, plus structural in- 
tegrity, as approved by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce (under whose exacting 
eye each type of ship must qualify) that 
passenger and pilot depend. 

For executives, salesmen—and_profes- 
sional men—we have published an eniight- 
ening folder on the Why of Command-Aire 
superiority, which will be mailed promptly 
on request. Write for 
it now and let us 
arrange an early 
demonstration flight. 





COMMAND.-AIRE, Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 
General Distributors: 
CURTISS FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 
27 West 57th Street 
New York City 
which handles Command-Aire at its fif- 
teen airports and in cooperation with 
Command-Aire distributors. 


COMMAND-AIRE SHIPS ARE LICENSED UNDER DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE APPROVED 
TYPE CERTIFICATES 53, 118, 120, 150 AND 151, WITH OTHERS APPLIED FOR 


COMMAND -AIRE 


ataagarem nn 
———s4 | 


* COMMAND.AIRE test pilots leave the cockpit 
and ride the fuselage ‘bare-back”’ while the plane 
flies on under perfect self-control. This is in no 
sense a stunt but an everyday demonstration of 
COMMAND.AIRE'’S trustworthy stability. 


AS > 
COMMAND.-AIRE'’S Chief Engineer, Albert 


Volmecke, came direct to us from 12 years with 
Heinkel of Germany, one of Europe's largest and 
most successful builders of air transport. COM- 
MAND-AIRE engineering embraces exclusive 
superior features found in no other blane. 
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Quick, Easy Take-off 
from Land or Water 


-and at the end of your flight, glide in smoothly—set vour 





Bellanca down on flying field or waterport with the sureness of | 


hawk or seagull. Wheels and floats are readily interchangeable. 
With either equipment, Bellanca reserve performance assures you 
the same large payload. In fact, the Bellanca is not loaded to 
its full capacity even when all six passengers are placed, with 
their baggage, and enough fuel for a little jaunt of 550 miles or 
more! Distinctively, comfort and safety, speed and economy are 
yours in the Bellanca, with the dependable flying qualities which 
carried Bellanca monoplanes to victory in the National Efficiency 
Contests four years, in Chamberlin’s famous flight from New 
York to Germany, and in the establishment of American and 
world’s endurance records. Ask for complete specification of 
the Bellanca CH 300, name of nearest distributor, and appoint- 
ment for demonstration flight. Bellanca Aircraft Corporation, 
New Castle, Delaware. 


Vv 


BELLANCA 











FOUR FINE 
MODELS 
24 ft.— $3150 
26 ft.—$4475 
29 ft.— $5150 
30 ft.—$5750 


Speeds up to 44 miles per hour with accommodations for 10 
and 12 passengers, and the choiceof sedan tops on all models, 


You'll Pay More for a Hackercraft 
But The Quality Is There! 


Measure the 1929 series of Hackercraft 
runabouts with a quality yardstick. 


runabout designer, John Hacker, na- 
val architect. Hackercraft are faster 











Calculate the advantages of a genuine 
Honduras mahogany hull—real cus- 
tom construction. Appraise the ad- 
vantages of finer riding qualities— 
dryness in any sea—smarter maneu- 
vering. Compute the satisfaction of 
owning a boat designed by the coun- 
try’s outstanding fast speed boat and 


(by actual racing records), smarter, 
and more beautiful by comparison 
than other fine runabouts. For safe- 
ty’s sake and for years of faithful 
performance—Hackercraft! 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY 
520 River Drive Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


It was very prosperous. But the mining 
investments promised more fortune. The 
sons sold the lace & embroidery business 
and went to Colorado. They finally con- 
solidated a great lead and silver industry. 
The sons are noted in U. S. business for 
working as a unit. Daniel’s ability was 
rated akin to genius. After his father, he 
was the leader of the Guggenheims.* 
The brothers organized the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. and the Chile 





OU.GU. 
DANIEL GUGGENHEIM 


He wanted a public utility with wings. 


Copper Co. (cheapest and greatest copper 
producers). They developed copper mines 
in Alaska, tin mines in Bolivia and nitrate 
beds in Chile. Daniel Guggenheim, with 
the late Thomas Fortune Ryan and Bel- 
gian, French and Portuguese financiers and 
politicians, worked up diamond mines in 
the Congo region. The Guggenheims, 
Daniel and his brothers, attribute much 
of their fortune to their hiring experts at 
no matter what cost and to maintaining 
the welfare of their employes. 

To social welfare Daniel Guggenheim 
turned in 1919, when he was 63. To the 
welfare of aviation he turned two Junes 
before Lindbergh flew to Paris. His aim 
was to make aviation a public utility. He 
gave New York University $500,000 for 
a School of Aeronautics. Next he estab- 
lished his Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics, with $2,- 
500,000 endowment. The Fund has in its 
two and a half years given $1,200,000 to 
various aeronautical educational institu- 
tions for research and instruction. Cali- 
fornia and Massachusetts Institutes of 
Technology and Leland Stanford, Michi- 
gan and Washington Universities all got 
their wind tunnels from the Fund. After 
Richard Evelyn Byrd flew to the North 
Pole (1926) the Fund sent his plane 
around the U. S. to focus attention on the 
development of aircraft and the need for 
municipal airports. The Fund sent Col. 
Lindbergh and his plane to at least one 
city in each of the 48 States to increase 
popular interest in aviation. When the 
French Flyers Nungesser & Coli disap- 
peared while crossing the Atlantic west- 
ward (1927) Daniel Guggenheim gave 
$25,000 for an expedition to locate them. 
Last December he gave the Chilean Gov- 
ernment $500,000 to establish full aero- 
nautical instruction. 


*Last week, his brother, Murry Guggenheim, 
announced that he would give $4,000,000 to 
establish free dental clinics for children in Man- 
hattan. 
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A fortnight ago, for doing all these 
things for aviation he received the first 
“Spirit of St. Louis Aeronautical Medal,” 
just established by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 

-—- —@— 
Fifth Worst Accident 


Eleven passengers and two pilots se- 
renely started from London to Zurich in 
the Imperial Airways two-engined biplane 
City of Ottawa last week. They had little 
to fear, for Imperial Airways had carried 
99.000 persons for 3,800,000 miles and 
except for one bad accident at the very 
beginning of its operations, had killed or 
injured not one person. While flying over 
the English Channel, as the City of 
Ottawa had done 100 times before, one of 
her engines went wrong. The pilot at the 
controls turned the plane back toward 
England. Three miles from Dungeness she 
struck the water. The passengers were 
dashed to the floor. Heavy baggage in a 
rear compartment smashed through a thin 
partition and clumped upon the passen- 
gers. Struggling desperately, four pass- 
engers, the pilot and mechanic kicked and 
tore their way out of the fuselage. They 
went back in and tried to haul the baggage 
off the others. As they worked the seven 
drowned. It was the fifth worst accident 
in air history. Friends of flying faced it 
frankly, studied the details for lessons in 
the progressive art of air safety. 


The world’s four worst heavier-than-air 
accidents: December 1924, Imperial Air- 
ways plane, at Croydon, eight killed; 
January 1929, U. S. Army plane at 
Royalton, Pa., seven killed; December 
1928, at Rio de Janiero, 14 killed; March 
1929, Colonial Airways, sightseeing plane, 
at’ Newark, N. J., 14 killed. 

pewerh venaees 
Golf v. Flying 

Golf and flying have long been associ- 
ated in jokes, cartoons and actuality. Both 
require smooth open ground. 

But a plane on a golf course can cut 
up more turf in one landing than the 
worst-player-in-the-club could consume in 
a whole season. Moreover, the way some 
flyers have of zooming foursomes, skim- 
ming clubhouses, using fairways and put- 
ting greens not only for emergency but 
for convenience, is distracting to golfers, 
costly to golf clubs, dangerous to terres- 
trial life. 

That is why the Old Westbury Golf 
Club, one of many adjacent links which 
have made Roosevelt Field, L. 1., popular 
among airmen, last week began to erect, 
at a cost of perhaps $500,000, a 125-ft. 
fence of stout steel mesh on its half-mile 
boundary nearest the airport. 

Roosevelt Field officials, vexed by what 
they said would be a danger and a detri- 
ment to flying, talked determinedly about 
a court injunction. 
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Flights and Flyers 

Spain to Where? With much mysteri- 
ous circumstance, Commander Ramon 
Franco, Spanish flyer who three years ago 
flew from Spain to the Argentine over the 
South Atlantic, last week started to fly 
from Cartagena to New York over the 
North Atlantic. With him in his Dornier- 
Wal sea plane were three companions— 
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Flying a 


WACO is 


.--forWACO’sa . 
practical plane 


yn precise combination of many 
factors makes WACO a practical 
plane for you to fly. 


In design, WACO embodies no trick 


| features, no untried experiments. It’s 








thoroly proved ... by thousands of 
owners...and years of everyday 
service. 

As to construction, WACO’s posi- 
tion in the industry has been earned 


by WACO’s exacting regard for the 


‘*invisibles’’ which are the true 
measure of value in an airplane. 


But performance is the thing 
you'll like best about WACO. It takes 
off quickly . . . lands slowly . . . flies 
steady as an arrow, yet responds 


instantly to the slightest pressure 


practical 


on the controls. WACO asks no favors 
of a landing field. And millions of 
flying miles prove it dependable 
under all conditions. 

Find out more about these beau- 
tiful, trustworthy ships. Go up in 
one. Know the thrill of an open- 
cockpit plane. Learn for yourself why 
more WACOS are in use today than 
any other make of commercial or 


pleasure aircraft. 


Let us send you complete informa- 
tion about the various WACO models. 
If you wish, we will be pleased to 
refer you to the WACO dealer most 
convenient to you. 

By all means see... and fly ...one 


of the 1929 WACos. 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
TROY, OHIO 
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This Strip 


Saves You a 
Manutacturing 


Operation 





It is Thomastrip. It is unlike any other strip. It 
is zinc coated by a process that eliminates all 
possibility of cracking or flaking while the steel 
is being worked into various shapes. 


Thomastrip is cold rolled strip steel that comes 
to you zine coated ready to form into whatever 
shapes your product requires. Furnished either 
in coils or cut lengths and in the same variety of 
tempers as regular cold rolled strip steel. 


Saves money, speeds production and gives your | 
product a more beautiful, more durable and 


highly rust resistant finish. 


Find out what Thomastrip is doing for a great 
variety of manufacturers, what it can do for you. 


Write for complete information 
about Thomastrip 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 








‘Dhomastrip 


Electro Zine Coated Strip Steel 


Julio Ruiz de Alda, who flew with Com- 
mander Franco in 1926; Eduardo Gonzales 
Gallarza, who flew from Spain to the 
Philippines; Pedro Madarigo, mechanic. 
Ostensibly they were to stop over at the 
Azores. But Commander Franco said that 
he had a “surprise” for the world. Days 
passed and there was no accurate news of 
the flyers. A Portuguese boat wirelessed 
that it had heard a plane between Portu- 
gal and the Azores. An Azores despatch 
announced them floating between two 
islands of that island group. A British ship 
reported airplane wreckage some miles 
from the islands. A U. S. ship reported a 
flare from “apparently an airplane” 400 
miles south of Cape Race, Newfoundland. 
Perhaps an attempt at a non-stop flight 
was Commander Franco's surprise. The 
Spanish Government finally decided that 
the plane and four men were lost. None- 
theless, ships continued their look-out. 
Los Angeles-—New York. Lee Shoen- 
hair, flying solo in the B. F. Goodrich Co.'s 
wasp-motored Lockheed-Vega Silvertown, 
last week tried to rush from Los Angeles 
to New York faster than Frank M. Hawks 
& Oscar E. Grubb did with the Texas Co.'s 


| Lockheed-Vega-Wasp early this year 


(Trme, Feb. 18). The Hawks-Grubb rec- 


| ord was 18 hrs., 21 min., 59 sec. Pilot 


Shoenhair fought storms over the great 
plains, feared to cross the stormy Alle- 
ghenies where many a pilot has been killed, 
landed at Cleveland 13 hr., 20 min. after 
his start. He might have reached New 
York in 16 or 17 hours. After a wait at 
Cleveland he started again for New York. 
An Allegheny storm forced him down at 


| Dubois, Pa. He started again, crashed. At 
| the time Pilot Hawks was fixing to fly 
| another Lockheed-Vega from Los Angeles 


to New York, with a stop at St. Louis. His 
intention was to try breaking both East 
and West transcontinental flying records 
this week by dashing from New York to 
Los Angeles, swiftly refueling there, re- 


turning to New York. 
= 





Daring Dixon 

Flying with a mechanic and a passenger 
between Hartford and Willimantic, Conn. 
last week, Lieutenant Carl Dixon, Con- 


| necticut National Guard pilot, discovered 


a wheel loose and a strut broken on his 
landing gear. To land meant wreckage. 
What to do? He climbed to two thousand 
feet, gave the controls to the mechanic, 
who knew but little of piloting, broke a 
hole in the fuselage bottom, crawled 


| through head first. Hanging by his feet 


he ingeniously used his belt, a piece of rope 
and a shoelace to lash the broken gear 
together. The repair sufficed to let him 
land safely at Hartford. 


Hinkler Hailed 

Of all the world’s flyers who did enter- 
prising work last year, the International 
Aeronautic Federation, meeting at Copen- 
hagen last week, chose Bert Hinkler as 


| having accomplished 1928’s greatest aero- 
| nautical achievement. He flew alone from 


England to Australia in 15 days, 12 hrs. 
(Time, March 5, 1928). His reward: a 
gold medal like the ones the Federation 
has awarded in prior years to Col. Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh, Commander Fran- 
cesco de Pinedo, Sir Alan J. Cobham. 
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U.S. Gangster 

LitTLE CAESAR—W. R. Burnett—Dial 
($2). 

The Story. Little Caesar is Rico, gang- 
ster, an able, hard-working author’s serious 
attempt to put a contemporary U. S. type 
into U. S. literature. 

No regular Italian, as he boasts, Rico 
was born in Youngstown, Ohio. He drank 
only milk. He gave diamonds for wear not 
to his women but to himself. Small and 
pale, he was a man bound to rise because 
he conducted his business with onlv his 
own future in constant view. He wanted 
some day to have wealth equal to that of 
the Big Boy, a Chicago politician who pro- 
tected -gangsters from the legal conse- 
quences of any crime but murder. 

One New Year’s eve while holding up a 
roadhouse, Rico found it necessary to killa 
police officer. In the subsequent rise and 
fall of Rico in Chicago gangdom, this mur- 
der played the part of Fate in a Greek 
tragedy. 

Rico’s bold murder shattered Accomplice 
Tony’s nerves. Tony, in his rosy-cheeked 
teens, had driven Rico and the two others 
from the scene in a big Cadillac. Then 
Tony, quondam choir-boy, fled to a priest 
to confess it all. Hearing Tony was not a 
sturdy sinner, Rico gave chase, caught the 
boy going into the cathedral, silenced him 
forever with an automatic. Gangsters ap- 
proved. 

The leader of the gang was Sam Vettori. 
Fat and cunning, Sam owned the spaghetti 
joint over which the gang met. Rico’s cop- 
murder alarmed Sam. Conservative, Sam 
protested: “Love of God, didn’t I tell you 
no gunwork?” Rico retaliated by reducing 
Sam’s share of the spoils. Sam acknowl- 
edged defeat graciously. Reason: the gang’s 
best guns were behind ruthless Rico. So 
Rico rose to leadership of the gang. 

When Rico was féted by the gang, Joe 
failed to appear. Joe was the svelte “in- 
side man” of the roadhouse job. Now he 
had acquired a woman, money, a profes- 
sional dancing job. He wanted to forget 
Rico, go straight. Rico believed that to go 
straight was to go soft, maybe to squawk. 
He invited Joe to join a second hold-up. 
By refusing, Joe knew he would sign his 
own death-sentence. By accepting, he 
strengthened a valuable connection. ; 

Rico’s stock now sold at a new high in 
Gangland. Not satisfied to remain leader 
merely of the Vettori gang, he began seiz- 
ing rival territory. Everything was daisy— 
until one night a screaming woman recog- 
nized Joe on his dance floor as one of the 
principals in the roadhouse job. They ar- 
rested Joe. Without much third-degree, he 
turned State’s evidence. Soon the “bulls” 


Time readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben T 3 


Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 


or money-order to cover regular retail 


price. 


If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


got Otero, Rico’s faithful bodyguard, who 
stayed behind to shoot it out while Rico 
ran. And soon after that a detective got 
Rico in a corner. There was a long spurt 
of flame. Rico felt it in the chest. He fell. 








New NOVELIST BURNETT 
Marshall Field’s by day, gangland by night. 


“Mother of God,” he cried, a bit theatri- 
cally, “is this the end of Rico?” 

The Significance. Author Burnett, im- 
personal, powerful, may prove to be the 
novelist which Ernest Hemingway once 
promised to be but is not yet. Little 
Caesar is masterly writing as well as great 
reporting. The story holds together toughly 
through many intricacies of men and mo- 
tives. To answer people’s questions as to 
why he considers it necessary or important 
to write authentically, seriously about U. S. 
gangsters, Author Burnett quotes shrewd 
Renaissance Reporter Macchiavelli: “You 
sow hemlock, and expect to see ears of corn 
ripen.” He thinks that “crime, the Chicago 
brand at least . is an indication of vi- 
tality’ (Time, June 17). As a creative 
writer, he is interested in all things vital, 
however irrelevant they may seem to the 
scheme of things orderly. 

The Author. Aged 20 in 1920, William 
R. Burnett married a 20-year-old wife in 
Springfield, Ohio. Not rich, both worked. 
All his free time, all his nights and Sun- 
days of the next seven years, Burnett spent 
at his desk. He wrote five novels, 50 short 
stories. None of them satisfied publishers 
or himself. 

In 1927, the Burnetts went to Chicago. 


e 


She got a job in an office. He worked 
briefly in the Marshall Field department 
store. Burnett seldom saw his wife those 
days. At night he loafed around with 
gangsters and pugilists. He was getting 
material for his sixth novel, Little Caesar, 
and his seventh, Jron Man, a soon-to-be- 
published prize-ring story. Almost 100,000 
people have bought Little Caesar. So Au- 
thor Burnett is no longer a part-time 
novelist. At his ease in Tombstone, Ariz., 
he is working full-time on an eighth novel, 
about a U. S. soldier in the Southwest 
in 1875. 
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Bride of an Army 

VIVANDIERE!—Phoebe Fenwick Gaye— 
Horace Liveright ($2.50). 

Vivandiére, meaning a female brandy- 
selling camp-follower, is a word that has 
fallen into disuse since Blanche Bates 
played the part of one in the dramatized 
version of Ouida’s novel Under Two Flags. 
Author Gaye’s vivandiére ‘‘was born to 
the sound of a salvo of guns. She was 
weaned at three weeks and put on the 
bottle. Only it wasn’t milk in the bottle, 
it was brandy! The only powder 
she’s ever had on her hair is gun-powder. 
She could walk at nine months, talk at a 
year, and had a remarkable vocabulary of 
bad language before she was three. ... 
The only doll she had was a cannon-sponge 
on a used fuse-stick, dressed in a soldier’s 
waistcoat.” When she grew up she was 
popular for more reasons than the obvious 
one. The soldiers said: “She'll die in her 
shoes, like the rest of us. . . . Let’s drink 
to . . . the black eyes of Julie!” 

Julie’s story begins when she falls in 
love with an officer, socially her superior. 
After considerable blood and thunder set 
against the background of Napoleon’s 
famed Russian campaign of 1812, the two 
do not marry. Instead the officer turns 
civilian, the girl remain’s an army’s bride; 
remains, says Author Gaye, “the spirit of 
Joan of Arc”—vivandiére. 

Author Gaye, like so many other young 
English novelists, especially female ones, 
has been inordinately praised by Arnold 
Bennett and Frank Swinnerton. 








| Trish Hero 


BALLooN—A Comedy in Four Acts— 
Padriac Colum—Macmillan ($2). 

Caspar rents his telescope in the Square 
(Act 1) in Megalapolis, a city much like 
Dublin. He deserts his trade to do a heroic 
thing: to go into the Hotel Daedalus, first 
to its Café (Act 2), then higher to its Hall 
of Palms (Act 3), then finally to its Roof 
Garden (Act 4). In all three places he 
asks this question: “Is a man born a hero 
or does he become a hero by doing heroic 
things?” In the Café, when a woman eyes 
him through a lorgnette, he pulls out a 
pair of field-glasses and returns the stare. 


post- Ben Boswell recommends: 


BEN BOSWELL 


The Weekly Newsmagazing 


205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


| 
| 
| ALL Quiet on THE WestERN Front—Erich Maria Remarque, 
Little, Brown, $2.50. The World War, bluntly—vividly painted 
by a German ex-soldier. People call it greatest of all war books. 
(See Time, June 17.) 
Six Mrs. Greenes—Lorna Rea, Harpers, $2.50. Wisely-sketched 
sextette of English wives. (June 17.) 
Bair Castinc—Wm. C. Vogt, Longmans, Green, $2.50. Anglers 
will delight in a book now seasonable. (June 17, Sport.) 
Waters or Arrica, Vol. 3 of Trader Horn—Horn & Lewis, Simon & 
Schuster, $3.50. Again 20th Century Sindbad recounts Airican 
y adventures. 
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4. out of 5 
Forget 


As the price of forgetfulness and neglect, 
4 persons out of 5 after forty and thou- 
sands younger sacrifice health to Pyorrhea 
—the disease that ignores white teeth and 
attacks the gums. 

Keep your teeth clean, of course. But 
when you brush your teeth brush gums 
vigorously with the dentifrice made for 
the purpose ... Forhan’s for the Gums. 


The formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., 
this dentifrice helps to firm gums and 
keep them sound. As you know, disease 
seldom attacks healthy gums. In addition 


it cleans teeth and protects them from | 


acids that cause decay. 


Visit your dentist at least once every 
six months. And start brushing teeth and 
gums with Forhan’s, every morning, 
every night. The results will delight you. 


Get a tube from your druggist today, 35c | 


and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s 


for the 


gums 





YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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SWaAn LINEN 


recommended by 
printers ,engravers 
and lithographers 
for forty years 
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| book he 
| tality and 5,000 francs ($200). 


| graph, she sways all over. 





This somehow gets him acclaimed hero by 
the crowd. In the Roof Garden he is about 
to further prove his heroism by ascending 
in a balloon as escort of Cinemactress 
Romerantz. Miss Romerantz, however, 
cancels the ascent since, due to a sudden 
newspaper strike, her flight would lack 
publicity. Thus prevented from an ulti- 
mate proof of his heroism, Caspar descends 


| to the street level, takes a ride on a ferry- | 


boat with his gypsy sweetheart, Paras 
Veka. 

Little Theatre actors who like their 
fantasy nebulous, will like to act this play. 





| On Green Paper 


COUNT IN THE 
B ede l—Viking 


MOoLINOFF—OR THE 
KITtcHEN—M aurice 
($2.50). 

In the U. S. the Pulitzer prize meant 
$1,000 to Julia Peterkin, the Liberty prize 
50 times as much to Fannie Hurst. In 
Europe, when savants awarded the great 
Goncourt prize to Author Bedel for this 
received a measure of immor- 


Author Bedel has a droll vivacity all his 
own. When his Bolivian Planter Cortés, 
newly rich, buys up the old estate of 
Fontecreuse in Touraine (southern France 
—the Contes Drolatiques country), he in- 
stalls an elevator, removes a Gobelin tap- 
estry which interferes with the acoustics 
of his Negro saxophonist, and engages a 
Russian Count to preside over his kitchen. 
The Count is Molinoff, a person of glamor. 
Molinoff forgets he is cook, remembers 
only he is count. He spends a few stolen 


hours every day with Anne and Francoise, | 


young daughters of a neighboring poor- 
but-proud royalist family. Francoise, un- 
like Anne, has no bent for politics. Her 
energy is of the 1929 vintage. “In her 
arms and legs, movement lay coiled, as in 
the springs of a watch.” When Molinoff 
smokes his fragrant cigarets, drinks his 
whiskey & soda, she does the same. When 
he plays Negro jazz records on a phono- 
She looks at 
Molinoff “with the eyes of a little girl that 
wants to be played with.” But Molinoff, 
woman’s man that he is, will not play with 
a virgin. He is a Don Juan with a Russian 
soul. He has a Conscience that must 


burble out in a confession of his imposture | 


to the first passing peasant. After a glori- 
ous triumph on the head of that imposture 
(presentation to the “future” Queen of 
France of Leon Daudet’s royalists); after 
a royal hunt in which he stabs the stag 
and thrills all the ladies, Molinoff is dis- 
covered in his cook capacity by Fran- 
coise’s family. A fatalist giving a dark, 
hollow laugh at his fate, Molinoff trundles 
off down the road, his back dwindling in 
the dust. Francoise, who sets off in hot 
pursuit on her bicycle, is downed by the 
wind, scrapes her pretty nose. 

Example of Author Bedel’s style (de- 
scription of a fat lady in distress): “The 
gelatine of her neck quivered, and her 
hand, describing a vast detour, arrived at 
her throat.” 

The book is printed on green paper. 


| catalog T-7. 
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There’s a Real Old Sea 
Dog Air About a 


Corsair 


Corsair Cruisers and Cruisader 
are 30 feet of just plain ‘‘saltiness”’ 
. .. With a jaunty sweep to their 
lines and romance in their every 
plank. They are designed and 
built by men who know the water 
for those who love the thrill of it. 
@ Get out on the water in a Cor- 
sair . . . and let the whip of the 
wind and the slap of the waves 
roll back the years. If there’s no 
dealer nearby to give you a ride, 
write for our complete illustrated 





CORSAIR BOAT CO. 


1030 Buhl Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


“Just What 
I Wanted” 


—writes a practical business 
man, after receiving a John 
Hancock Home Budget Sheet. 

Any business man will ap- 
preciate our Budget, and so will 
his wife, if she is interested in the 
financial management of the 
home. 

The John Hancock Monthly 
Budget Sheet presents clearly 
the division of expenses, in- 
cluding recreation, savings, and 
insurance, and affords definite as- 
sistance to both men and women 
in the management of income 
and home expenses. 

YOUR Monthly Budget Sheet 
will be sent for the asking. 

INQUIRY BUREAU 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


197 CLARENDON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Please send me a FREE copy of the John 
Hancock Home Budget Sheet. I enclose 2c. 
for postage. 


OVER SIXTY-SIX YEARS IN BUSINESS— 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Grover Aloysius Whalen, fastidious 
Police Commissioner of New York City, 
last week joined the Elks. 

Senator James Thomas (“Tom 
Tom”) Heflin of Alabama, who mortally 
hates and fears the Roman Pope, was 
speechmaking in Ohio last week, when he 
heard that in Washington his son and 
namesake, who established an alcoholic 


























© fasernationsel 
JuNiIorR HEFLIN 
“A pint of alcohol . . . that’s all.” 


reputation upon his recent return from 
Panama (Time, April 22), had driven an 
automobile into a truck, been arrested for 
driving while under the influence of nar- 
cotics, and was at large under bond. Said 
Senator Heflin: “I am deeply pained .. . 
to learn that my son has been drinking 
again. .. . My enemies who are willing 
to exploit my son in the newspapers .. . 
will yet see him resist the temptations . . . 
and be what his mother prayed he would 
be and what I expect him to be—a fine and 
useful man to his day and generation.” 
Said Junior Heflin: “I drank about a pint 
of grain alcohol mixed with two parts of 
ginger ale at a party with some boys and 
girls in an apartment .. . that’s all that 
was wrong with me. . . . I told [the offi- 
cer] I had taken a veronal tablet... . I 
used the same excuse when I had been 
drinking at the University of Alabama.” 

Frank Jay Gould of Nice, France, son 
of the late famed U. S. Railroad Pioneer 
jay Gould, was gloomy last week. He read 
statistics showing that his Casino de la 
Mediterranee, gambling establishment for 
which he paid more than $5,000,000, had 
lost $800,000 in the past five months. 
Rika 

When Henry Ford went to Manhattan 
last week to greet Son Edsel Ford and his 
family, arriving from Europe on _ the 
Berengaria, a bottle of flashlight powder 
exploded close by the pier, injured nine 
persons. No Ford was hurt. 





Lewis Browne, famed Manhattan 
Rabbi-author (This Believing World, 
That Man Heine) was long offended by 
ponderous Manhattan Telephone books 
which require weary thumbing, peering. 
Shrewd, he adopted “Zzyz” as a nom de 
telephone, secured last place in the book. 


But his shrewdness brought publicity and | 
publicity brought imitation. The last name | 
in new telephone books about to be issued | 


is not Lewis Browne Zzyz but R. Cantar- 
rana Zzyzz. The usurper is Ramon Can- 
tarrana, young Cuban, onetime sugar 
broker, last week honeymooning in Cuba 
RE Ae 

Bert Acosta, stunt flyer and playboy, 
was named co-respondent in an uncon- 
tested divorce suit tried last week in Long 
Island City, L. I. Said Justice Norman 
S. Dike of the Queens County Supreme 
Court: “I have heard of Acosta as a dar- 





ing aviator. I have also passed upon the | 


amorous activities of Mr. Acosta in a 
previous case . when another divorce 
was secured, so I judge he is a most active 
man in other people’s families when he is 
not aviating. It is about time he was elimi- 
nated from all public activities. . . .” 
Stephenam Victor Joseph Noel Otto 
alias Otto Debeney, 29, jokester, took his 
own life in his native city of Brussels, last 
week, by leaping from the third story 
window of a dingy lodging house. Gallant 
and daring his spirit, fecund his imagina- 
tion. In 191g, after deserting from the 


Belgian Army, he appeared in Coblenz | 


dressed as a Belgian officer. Announcing 
himself as an emissary from King Albert, 
he decorated Major General Henry Ture- 
man Allen, commander of U. S. forces in 
Germany, with the Belgian Military Medal 
of Honor and kissed him on both cheeks. 
The ceremony was performed before the 
assembled military. In Berlin, posing as 
Prince Adalbert, third son of the onetime 
Kaiser, he obtzined 100,000 marks from a 
diamond merchant. In Holland he ap- 
peared as Canon Charles Dixon of India, 
whom he had met, and _ collected a chapel 
building fund for India’s heathen. In 
Rome he was honored as a Cardinal’s rela- 
tive. At gay Biarritz he was the son of 
Poet Maurice Maeterlinck. With graces 
and fantasies almost super-Maeterlinckian 
he solicited $25,000 to erect a statue to his 
father. 

Joseph E. Widener, Philadelphia 
sportsman-financier, ordered his two-acre 
Elmendorf Farm in Lexington, Ky., to be 
converted into a cemetery for the Widener 
thoroughbred horses. The central monu- 
ment will be a large statue of Fair Play. 
sire of famed, fleet Man O’ War. 
> 

Robert Tyre Jones Jr., Atlanta lawyer, 
U. S. amateur golf champion, went last 
week to Mamaroneck, N. Y., to compete 
in the U. S. open championship over the 











Winged Foot course. Said he: “It all de- | 


pends on irons. If I don’t get the con- 
founded things to working this week there’s 
no likelihood that I'll change my title now 
or any time in the near future.” In two 
practice rounds he shot 69, 70. Par for 
Winged Foot is 72. 








The “Yand E”’ trade mark is the symbol of 49 years’ 
leadership in the office equipment industry. It is the 
mark of quality—high standards of workmanship 
— integrity of purpose—constant service tocustomers. 





G POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


in “Yand E” steel files 
The new “Y and E” “5700” 


line combines quality, beauty 
and capacity. Olive green, wal- 
nut or mahogany. Made to ac- 
commodate all of your records. 


ee ” . . 
Y and E” steel files are economical 


These six exclusive and valuable fea- 
tures make the new “5700” line ideal for 
your office: 

1 Acomplete line. All “5700” cabinets 
can be stacked side by side. 

2 Drawers on easy rolling slides. In 
and out at a touch. 

3 Drawers come all the way out. Every 
inch available for use. 

4 Utmost capacity. 26-3 inch drawer 
depth, 

5 Electric welding and strength of de- 
sign give unusual rigidity. 

6 Equipped with drawer latches,bronze 
drawer pulls and bronze label holders. 


YAWMAN0FRBE MFG.@. 
716 JAY ST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
Export Dept., 368 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES +7 STEEL SHELVING 7 
DESKS 7 SAFES 7 OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES 
7 ¥ BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 7 7 
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Office of H. H. Henley, W. B. Foshay Co., Minneapolis, Minn., showing the ““CLEMCO”’ Emerson Suite. 
““CLEMCO” Representatives: Farnham Printing & Stationery Co., Minneapolis 





Well Groomed 


OF FINE office suite is the foreground of a well groomed 
office. It mirrors gentility — achievement — stability, of the 
executive himself and his organization. 

A well groomed office appeals to that discriminating taste 


and that appreciation of distinctive designs and precious woods 
of Fine Office Suites by “CLEMCO”. 


We will mail you Pointers In Planning An Office” and 
Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 
THE CLEMETSEN CoO., 3426 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 





Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Morgan Mergers 


When, last fortnight, J. P. Morgan & 
Co. announced a merger of three potent 
New York State power companies (TIME, 
June 24), only New York Staters were 
deeply interested. When, last week, final 
approval of the long-pending merger of 
Continental Oil and Marland Oil com- 
panies was interpreted as first step in a 
national Morgan oil corporation, public in- 
terest was wider but still quiescent. But 
also announced last week was a Morgan- 
managed merger of Fleischmann Co., 
Royal Baking Powder Co., and E. W. 
Gillett, Ltd.* At that the country sat up 
and took sharp notice. 

Everyone knows Fleischmann’s yeast, 
everyone knows Royal baking powder, 
everyone knows Chase & Sanborn coffee. 
The coffee company was indirectly in- 
cluded in the merger because Royal Bak- 
ing Powder has large holdings of its stocks. 
The holding company which will control 
Fleischmann and Royal is expected to pur- 
chase Chase & Sanborn control. Many an- 
other food company was mentioned as 
likely to join the Fleischmann-Royal com- 
bination, especially Campbell Soup, Gold 
Dust, Postum Co., Inc., Kraft-Phoenix 
Cheese Corp. Securities of the three com- 
panies already merged had last week a 
market value of about $430,000,000. 

The merger was arranged by a commit- 
tee consisting of Morgan-Partner Thomas 
Cochran, Fleischmann President Joseph C. 
Wilshire, Board Chairman Max C. Fleisch- 
mann, Royal President William Ziegler 
Jr. Mr. Wilshire will be president of the 
new company. The directorate will in- 
clude Morgan-Men William Ewing and 
Henry P. Davison. The Morgan interest 
in the merger was accented by the per- 
sonal friendship long existing ‘between 
Morgan-Partner Cochran and Major 
Fleischmann, and by the Morgan owner- 
ship of a considerable portion of Fleisch- 
mann stock (estimated at 400,000 shares) 
purchased in 1926, 


When Morgan-Men first discussed the 
food merger, the Fleischmann distributing 
system was an important consideration. 
The only rival for speed and regularity 
admitted by Fleischmann in daily national 
distribution is the U. S. Post-Office. The 
only foodstuff rivals are the various milk 
companies, none of which are nationwide 
in scope. Fleischmann’s yeast is delivered 
fresh every day to more than 30,000 
bakeries and to 250,000 groceries, delica- 
tessens, hotels and other retail outlets. No 
jobbers are used—delivery is direct from 
goo Fleischmann agencies. Fleischmann’s 
operates a transportation subsidiary which 
has 200 railroad cars, 2,000 trucks, 5,000 
employes. Every Fleischmann retailer 
knows that his scheduled quota of yeast 
will arrive as certainly as his morning 
paper, his morning milk, his day’s mail. 

Justly proud of its distribution system is 
the Fleischmann company. “The Yeast 
Must Go Through” is the watchword in 
every Fleischmann office. During the New 

*Royal Baking Powder already owned two- 
thirds of the capital stock of E. W. Gillett, 
Ltd., which is largest Canadian baking-powder 
maker. 


England floods of November 1927, Fleisch- 
mann chartered all the airplanes at the 
Boston Airport, even newsmen and news 
services could get planes only through the 
Fleischmann Traffic Department. First 
arrivals from afar in the flooded districts 
were airmen carrying Fleischmann yeast. 
Nor is Fleischmann service limited only to 














© International 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN FILENE 


His brother has been “repeatedly 
indulged.” 
(See col. 3) 


yeast deliveries. When a Fleischmann 
baker died suddenly, leaving a distracted 
widow with several small children, one 
Fleischmann man took charge of the 
funeral, another Fleischmann man ran the 
bakery until the widow was able to operate 
it again. 

The Fleischmann distribution system is 
not the “invention” of any one man. It 
was developed along with the growth of the 
company. No transportation problem ex- 
isted in 1868 when Charles and Maximilian 
Fleischmann, immigrants from Austria- 
Hungary, and James Gaff of Cincinnati, 
founded Gaff, Fleischmann & Co. at River- 
side, Ohio. Their first great forward step 
was made in 1876 when they exhibited a 
Model Vienna Bakery at the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia. From the fame 
of this exhibit came an increased demand 
for Fleischmann’s yeast. Soon there was a 
Fleischmann plant on Long Island, then 
another at Peekskill, N. Y. Guiding spirit 
of the early Fleischmann company was 
Charles Fleischmann, who died in 1897. It 
was under the leadership (1897-1925) of 
the late Julius Fleischmann that the com- 
pany went through its major expansion 
period. Following his death, his brother, 
Major Max C. Fleischmann, stepped to 
the front. 

Fleischmann Co. makes nearly all the 
compressed yeast sold in the U. S. Its 
eleven factories have a capacity of some 
500.000 Ibs. of yeast per day. In 1928, 
net sales were $64,004.366; net income 
$19,820,668. Fleischmann Co. is also one 
of the world’s largest vinegar producers, 


ships in its own tank cars 15,000,000 gals. 
of vinegar per annum. The company has 
consistently promoted Baker’s Bread v. 
Home Made Bread; cheerfully notes that 
in 1919, 60% of U. S. bread was sold by 
bakers, in 1928 the baker’s share had risen 
to 94%. 

A recent new yeast market, “discovered” 
in 1919, has been the health-seeking pub- 
lic. Yeast eaten raw is a laxative, and as 
such is widely advertised as a cure-all for 
indigestion, bad breath. skin disorders. 





Filene Feud 

Nationally famed is Edward Albert 
Filene, originator of the Bargain Base- 
ment, president of Boston’s William 
Filene’s Sons Co., prolific publicist. Not 
so well known is his brother, Abraham 
Lincoln Filene, Board Chairman and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Filene company. Last 
week, however, the brothers disagreed and 
Brother Abraham emerged. 

Unkind were the public words said 
about Brother Edward by Brother Abra- 
ham. It appeared aiso that Brother 
Abraham, backed by Vice President Louis 
Frost, represents the majority interest in 
the department store stock. 

The fraternal quarrel arose from Filene 
expansion plans. Having last winter ac- 
quired Boston’s R. H. White Co. (Time, 
Dec. 10), the Filene management next 
discussed merger arrangements’ with 
Abraham & Straus, Inc., of Brooklyn and 
with F. & R. Lazarus & Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio. Feeling that the proposed consolida- 
tion would submerge individual promi- 
nence and kudos, Brother Edward Filene 
secured a temporary injunction prohibit- 
ing transfer of Filene stock to the holding 
company which was being planned to 
operate the three stores. He maintained 
that he had been disregarded in the merger 
plans, that no merger should be permitted 
without his having the opportunity to ex- 
amine and approve it. Said the Brother 
Abraham faction in reply: 

“For several years the _ plaintiff 
| Brother Edward] has arbitrarily and un- 
reasonably opposed . . . well chosen plans 

. approved unanimously by other di- 
rectors, who repeatedly indulged the plain- 
tiff in many ways because of his past 


‘relationship to the business and to one of 


the defendants.” The defendants said that 
merger plans had been discussed, but had 
not been finally completed, and did not 
violate an agreement which Brother Ed- 
ward said was made with him last July. 


The best merchandising idea of Edward 
Albert Filene was probably the Bargain 
Basement, which, first known as Filene’s 
Folly, has since been widely copied. Base- 
ment merchandise was sold on the plan of 
reducing the price for every week that the 
goods remained unpurchased. Thus a dress 
might have a first price of $25, and, if not 
sold at this figure, go down to $22, to $20, 
to $18 until someone finally bought it. 
Many a thrifty Boston housewife, eyeing 
some Basement article, would stand torn 
with indecision, balancing her chance of 
waiting another week and getting a lower 
price. Forward-looking Brother Edward 
also secured for Filene’s site a strategic 
corner where Boston’s rapid transit trunk 
lines (Washington Street subway and Dor- 
chester-Cambridge subway) meet. Gen- 
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erous, impulsive, Brother Edward Albert 
Filene stored up much Filene goodwill 
through his habit of giving away mer- 
chandise, particularly to children. 

Aside from being a quiet, unpublicizing 
executive who has run a big store well, 
Brother Abraham’s chief claim to fame 
is the Retail Research Association which 
he organized in Manhattan to effect inter- 
change of operating ideas between big 
department stores. Like Brother Edward 
he, normally Republican, was a Smith 
Democrat. When Prohibition came, he 
sold his cellar. 








Heiress, Inc. 

The conventional modes of employing 
great wealth have not appealed to Edith, 
daughter of John D. Rockefeller, one- 
time wife of Harold Fowler McCormick, 
lion huntress, psychoanalyst, philanthro- 
pist, social arbiter. Her method of using 
her money was to incorporate herself. In 
1923 she organized the Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick Trust, capitalized with a five- 
million-dollar contribution from her and 
$1,500 apiece from Chicago realtors Ed- 
win D. Krenn and Edward A. Dato. Last 
week the E. R. M. Trust announced a 
new financing of eleven million dollars in 
five year 6% gold notes, “unconditionally 
guaranteed as to payment of principal and 


interest by Edith Rockefeller McCor- 
mick.” The notes are secured by Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick’s holdings in 


Standard Oil Companies of New Jersey. 


Dealing in Securities 


listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
is a recognized and legitimate business and 
one in which thousands of people today are 
directly or indirectly interested. 

The measure of success attainable in 


this business depends to no small degree 


upon the factors supplied by your broker 
— knowledge of stock market conditions 
and facilities for executing orders promptly 


and efficiently. 


May we discuss with you, at any of our offices, 
this type of helpful service which we 
are rendering satisfactorily to our clients? 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 


PORTLAND, ME. 





EpitH ROCKEFELLER McCorMICcK 
.. wants to borrow eleven million dollars. 


New York, Indiana, Ohio, California; 
Union Tank Car Co., Vacuum Oil Co., 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
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Atlantic Refining Co., Illinois Pipe Line 
Co., Continental Oil Co., Columbia Gas 
and Electric Corp. 

Proceeds of the issue will be applied to 
the operation and expansion of the Trust’s 
real estate, which is mostly in north side 
Chicago property. The Trust has de- 
veloped many a Chicago subdivision, has 
bought up many a Gold Coast home and 
erected apartment buildings on the sites. 
Thus all U. S. citizens with $1,000 or 
multiples thereof have the opportunity to 
make a conservative short-term invest- 
ment with no tremendous yield but with 
almost governmental safety. 


—~* 
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Tin Trust 

When U. S. producers feel the need for 
combination in their industry they pro- 
ceed warily with one eye on the anti-trust 
laws. Foreign producers, however, have 
few inhibitions, not only in combining 
corporations but in regulating markets, 
production, prices. Thus last week a 
group of British and South American tin 
men formed the British-American Corp. 
with the avowed purpose of stabilizing the 
price of tin at £265 a long ton ($1,284). 
This price would be the equivalent of 
about 573¢ a pound as compared to last 
week’s National Metal Exchange (Man- 
hattan) quotations of around 45¢. The 
one million pound capital of British-Amer- 
ican Corp. will be privately subscribed, 
subscribers including Sir Hugo Cunliffe- 
Owen, Director of Midland Bank (world’s 
largest), Sir John Mullins, whose broker- 
age firm floats loans for the British Gov- 
ernment and the Bank of England, John 
Howeson, Chairman of Anglo-Oriental 
Mining Corp., Senor Don Carlos Aramayo, 
Bolivian Minister to England* and head 
of Compagnie Aramayo de Mines en Bo- 
livia, great Bolivian tin property. About 
80% of British tin producers will be 
represented in the price control move- 
ment and Senor Aramayo’s participation 
is expected to insure support of Bolivian 
tin-men. Dutch producers have not joined 
the cartel but are considered sympathetic 
toward its purpose. 

Strong Tin. No precious metal is tin, 
yet it is one of the rarest of the common 
metals. Tin deposits in British Malaya 
produce about 60,000 tons annually; 
Dutch East Indian deposits about 35,000, 
Bolivian about 40,000, Nigerian about 
9,000 tons—total 143,000 tons. World 
production last year was only 159,135 
tons. Metallurgists see no likelihood of 
new tin fields being soon discovered and 
many of the mines now being operated 
will run out just as the once-famed Cor- 
nish tin mines are now virtually exhausted. 
Meanwhile the demand for tin constantly 
increases, thus leaving the tin producer in 
the pleasant position of meeting an in- 
creasing demand with a diminishing sup- 
ply. Chief tin companies are Anglo-Ori- 
ental Malaya, Ltd., British company work- 
ing a majority of the Malayan and 
Nigerian mines; and the Patino Mines and 
Enterprise, Consolidated, organized by 
3olivia’s Simon Patino. Most of the 
Dutch mines are government controlled. 

Consumption. Production of U. S. 
tin is negligible; but this country con- 

*Simon Patino, even greater Bolivian tin ty- 
coon, is Minister to France. 
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sumed (1928) 81,516 tons, or more than 
half the world’s consumption. Tin is 
used mostly in combination with other 
metals. Most famed union is the copper- 
tin alloy bronze, from which was fash- 
ioned the short sword of the Roman 
Legions. Varying proportions of copper 
and tin give gun metal, bell metal, babbitt 
metal and many another alloy, the greater 
the percentage of tin the harder being the 
resulting composition. A tin and lead 
alloy is solder. Greatest use of tin (35% 
of total) is the making of tin-plate from 
which comes the familiar tin can. A tin 
can consists of about 984% iron or steel 
and 14% of tin—the tin being merely a 
coating or plate over the steel. Tin, con- 
trary to common supposition, does not 
rust, corrode or tarnish. Tin is used by 
itself chiefly in tinfoil, used in wrapping 
chocolate bars, cigarets and similar prod- 


ucts, and also in the manufacture of col- 
lapsible tubing, as in shaving-cream and 
tooth-paste tubes. Tin can be hammered 
so thin that one pound of tin is enough 
for 18,500 square inches of tinfoil. 


o— 


Distant Millions 
Last fortnight Attorney Will H. Latta, 


of Indianapolis, was killed when a train 
struck his automobile. Last week Attorney 
Latta’s will left public bequests of more 
than $160,000,000. Yet no rich man was 
Attorney Latta. His total estate came 


only to some $170,000. 

Explanation of the discrepancy lay in 
the fact that the legacies, bound up for 
the present in a $50,000 trust fund, can- 
not be collected until the year 2129, when 
they will go to various Indianapolis art. 
musical and educational institutions. By 








(Can securities 


be purchased advantageously 


... at any time? 


HEN markets are unsteady it is particularly well 


to remember that the sound value of an invest- 
ment is determined by intrinsic worth, not by daily market 


quotations. 


Securities if selected for their basic value, may be pur- 
chased advantageously at virtually any time. In the end, 
such selections usually prove better investments than 
those made for less fundamental reasons. 


Capable management . . 


. a product or service salable 


ata profit . . . sufficient capital . . . these comprise intrinsic 


values which ultimately find reflection in a company’s 
securities. This organization, for thirty years, has regard- 
ed these factors as the primary considerations, and has 
insisted that competent management is the major reason 


for a successful company. 


We will be glad to suggest securities of 
established, well-managed, growing com- 


panies, Write for our investment list 147. 


George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New. York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 





that time the laws of compound interest 
will, unless higher laws intervene, have 
operated to create the $160,000,000 figure. 


Roosevelt’s Record 


When, last month, Aviators James Kelly 
and R. L. Robbins remained aloft over 
Fort Worth, Tex., for 172 hrs. 32 mins.. 
I sec., great was public interest. No mo- 
tored vehicle, land, sea or air, had ever 
before run so long without stopping. 

Last week, however, two Roosevelt 
stock sedans drove round and round the 
Indianapolis motor speedway without stop- 
ping, reached, then far passed the airplane 
record. One stopped after 231 hrs. and 41 
min. The other passed the 300 hour mark. 
kept going. Drivers (who worked in shifts ) 
included Aviators Kelly and Robbins, who 
thus helped to break on land the record 
they had made in the air.* 


cen 


Fourth Largest 

When, last March, Elisha Walker’s Blair 
& Co. merged with Amadeo Peter Gian- 
nini’s Bank of America, N. A. (TIME. 
April 1), the union was generally inter- 
preted as a combination of Giannini re- 
sources with Blair & Co. personnel. When, 
last month (Time, June 3), Banker Gian- 
nini announced that his 60th birthday 
(1870-1930) would mark his retirement. 
evident became Elisha Walker’s position 
as Heir Apparent. Thus last week’s amal- 
gamation of Bank of America, N. A., with 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Co. might well have been regarded 
as First Result of Blair & Co, influence in 
Giannini projects. 

Potent was the bank of America-Chat- 
ham-Phenix consolidation. It created 
Fourth Largest Manhattan Bank (after 
National City, Guaranty Trust, Chase- 
National Park). Combined capital of the 
two banks is $38,500,000; combined sur- 
plus and undivided profits are $53,082,662; 





. combined total resources $726,399.324. 


History of the two companies goes back 
to 1812, when both Bank of America and 
Phenix National were founded. During its 
entire 117 years of business life, Bank of 
America has not budged from its Wall-and- 
William-Streets site, though its present 
building was erected in 1926. Amadeo 
Peter Giannini acquired control (from 
Ralph Jonas and Associates in Financial & 
Industrial Securities Corp.) in 1928, added 
to it two smaller Giannini banks and the 
N. A. (National Association) portion of its 
name. The Phenix Bank merged with Chat- 
ham National (founded 1850) in 1911. 
added other banks in 1915 and 1925. 

The merged Bank of America and Chat- 
ham-Phenix institution will be presided 
over by President Louis G. Kaufman of 
Chatham-Phenix. Amadeo Peter Giannini 
will probably become Board Chairman. 
Elisha Walker will head the investment 
affiliate. It is expected that two Brooklyn 
banks—Traders’ National and Nassau Na- 
tional will soon join the Bank of America 
family. Because news of the merger leaked 
out prematurely, and because merged banks 
are hard to christen, no name for the new 
institution had been chosen last week. 


*In 1926 two other aviator-automobilists, 
Round-the-World-Flyers Leigh Wade and Linton 
Wells, made a non-stop Packard trip from Los 
Angeles to New York, 
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. AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 
POWER CORPORATION 





: Annual Report 





Behind your investment in securities of a public utility com- 


_ pany, stand the tangible assets of plant, buildings, equipment, 
r- transmission, and distribution systems to give adequate and 
€- ee . . c e . ° 
a efficient gas and electric service for domestic and industrial 
“a purposes. 

it. 

on Further value is given by the character of the management, 
“a combined with executive initiative and vision, which has 
a made gas and electric service in the United States superior 
ec e 

in to that of any other country in the world. 

oo Service in areas diversified as to population, agriculture and 
ter industry makes for stability of earnings—thus assuring a regu- 
“a lar and constant return on such investments. 
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Subsidiary companies of American Commonwealths Power 
ck Corporation render service to a population estimated at 
ind 1,837,000 in 15 states. These subsidiary companies—earnings— 





of population and areas served—and the Corporation’s investment 

= in stocks of other public utility companies are discussed in 
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rand the Annual Report. 
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he Interesting information about the Corporation may be had 

the by reading this report, which will be mailed on request. 
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An Interest in the 
Cream of the 


Country’s Enterprises 


"THESE United States are dotted with the evidences of busi- 
mess romance. Everywhere there are sound, growing enter- 
prises in the earnings of which all careful investors are eager to 
participate. There is a method by means of which every investor 


can do this. 


Insurance companies and banks are huge investors. To handle 
their funds they need and actually enjoy the services of the best 
investment counsel available. The great sums which this expert 
talent employs are invested in the cream of the country’s enter- 
prises. No opportunities are overlooked. The investments of 
insurance companies and banks are far flung and well chosen. 





Insuranshares Corporation of Delaware is an investment com- 
pany specializing in the field of insurance company and bank 
stocks. An investment in its stock represents primarily an inter- 
est in carefully selected insurance companies and banks, and 
secondarily in just as carefully selected enterprises throughout 
the country. With the expert management provided, such a 
portfolio fulfills an investment ideal exceedingly difficult of 
attainment through any other means. 


Full information will be sent upon request 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION of NEW YORK 
Underwriters and Distributors 


49 Wall Street, New York 








N2 more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 

For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. to your business Jetterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO 
, Camt ige, Ma 





San Francisco 
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Herbert Witherspoon, President. In- 
structors of world-wide fame. Accred- 
ited. All branches of Music and 
Dramatic Art. Certificates, Degrees, 
Diplomas. Dormitory. 85 FREE FEL- 
LOWSHIPs. 63rd year. Summer Session, 
June 24. Fall Session, Sept. 9. Catalog. 
Address, CarRL D. KINSEY, Manager. 
905 Chicago Musical College Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 








KISKI 


Come Visit the School—Then Decide 
See your boy's school before you select it. Drive 
up to Kiski. Delightful trip. Foothills of the 
Alleghenies. 200-acre campus. Golf course. 
You will find it a school that can bring out the 
best in your boy. He can set his own pace. 
Write for the ‘*Kiski Plan.” 

Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 

Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa. 








THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 


ELSEWHERE MAY BE RENTED 
FOR A NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or profession when 


| writing for information and lists. 


| Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J2 
| 45 West 45th Street 


New York City 
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Bosch Unbosched 


Turn-of-the-century automobile owners 
considered a magneto-less automobile use- 
less. Full of praise were they for the in- 
ventor of the gadget which supplied the 
spark, which exploded the gas, which 
made their cars go. The Bosch Magneto 
was referred to as “heart of the auto- 
mobile,” was considered its most impor- 
tant organ. That its inventor was a 
German did not in those days detract 
from his genius. Herr-Inventor Robert 
Bosch found a great demand for his 
product in the U. S. In 1906 he sent 
two compatriots, Herren Otto Heins and 
Gustave Klein, to New York to incorpo- 
rate a U. S. subsidiary. When U. S. 
efficiency developed the self-starter and 
brilliant ampere-eating headlights, battery 
ignition supplanted the magneto in passen- 
ger cars. Magneto-maker Bosch therefore 
turned to trucks, racing cars, motor boats. 
airplanes, continued old prosperity in new 
markets. 

Last week, however, Inventor Bosch 
found himself legally excluded from his 
U. S. markets. During 1917 hysteria 
Bosch Magneto Co. of New York was one 
of the many “enemy owned” companies 
which were sold at public auction by the 
U. S. Alien Property Custodian. One 
Martin Kern purchased it for $4,500.000.* 
resold it soon after to American Bosch 
Magneto Corp. which had incorporated 
for the purpose of buying Kern’s Bosch 
stock. In 1921 Inventor Bosch initiated 
a new attack on U. S. markets and incor- 
porated the Robert Bosch Magneto Co. to 
sell German-made Bosch products. Hence 
there were two distinct magneto companies 
selling the same magnetoes in the same 
market. American Bosch Corp. sued 
Robert Bosch Co.. claiming as its most 
valued asset, exclusive right to the Bosch 
name in the U. S. Inventor Bosch con- 
tended that his name did not become the 
property of American Bosch Corp. in 
1917 since he had an agreement with the 
original company that they might use his 
name only so long as they bought their 
materials from the German parent plant. 
But no written agreement to this effect 
had been made. Inventor Bosch’s con- 
tention collapsed. Nor could he protest 
the original seizure of the Bosch stock. 
because of a restraining post-War German- 
American treaty. Under this treaty Ger- 
many agreed that its citizens would insti- 
tute no legal proceedings over U. S. war- 
time acts. 

Supreme Court Justice Thomas C. T. 
Crain, therefore declared on those merits 
of the case which were admissible, ruled 
the Bosch name an American Bosch Corp. 
property, denied to Inventor Bosch the 
right to use his own name to sell his own 
products. Should the appeal of the Rob- 
ert Bosch Magneto Co. fail to reverse 
Justice Crain’s decision, Inventor Bosch 
will have to market his magnetoes, spark 
plugs, et al., under a new trade mark 
Other purchasers of properties under the 
Alien Property Act will find in the Bosch 
precedent a promised security from com- 
petition of former German owners. 





*Money from this, as from other A. P. C. 
sales, reverted to the U. S. Treasury. A recently 
passed law refunds 80% of the purchase price 
to original “enemy owners.’”’ The remaining 
20% will be returned when final settlements 
under the Young Plan are made. 5 
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rs SPEAKING OF NET PROFITS 
mh 
a Population Capacity | 
“h The earth seems as crowded as it 
te can be to one pushing through Broad- | 
“a way, Los Angeles, or Broadway, Man- | 
<i hattan, through Washington Street, CAN YOU R 
p Boston, or Market Street, San Francisco. 
ct But actually the earth is far from its 
* capacity of population. How far, foreign 
bis professors visiting at the University of 
nt Chicago discussed last week. A DVE RT| S| N G H IT 
nd World population now is about two bil- | 
“~" lion. At the present rate of increase it | 
S. should double in between 110 and 150 
nd years. There is, the scientists figured, ? 
aay enough arable land on earth to supply food 4 
n- for an eventual ten or eleven billion per- 
re sons. The U. S. share of those hypo- 
ts. thetical numbers is eight hundred millions, | 
ew ta ne the present - S. — 
e U. S. now has an average of 40 people 7 
st. to the square mile, Australia two, England | UTOMOBILES and better standards of 
his 700. If all the earth were as thickly in- living are changing trading areas 
ria habited as is England, world population ; ‘ol e a 
would be 37 billions. | overnight. Buyers skip hither and yon, and 
les aie al Mee | each product is affected differently. 
8 Nicholas Reerich, demigod to many an | Accurately aimed advertising becomes more 
o.* esthete in the U. S., South America, Rus- | important daily. 
sch sia and the European capitals and to many | 
ted a monk and nomad of Central Asia, re- | , , ‘ 
sch turned to Manhattan last week. With him Mrs. Small-Town still buys kitchenware in 
ted was his son George, Harvard orientalist. a local store, but her tastes in underwear are 
‘or- More than four years they have spent p 4 ; 
to ranging through the mountains and pla- | rapidly going metropolitan. Observe the 
nce teau deserts of Tibet, studying peoples, | variations in six classes of purchases made by 
lies religions, archaeology, terrain. Explorer | iS : i 
ah Roerich had painted mystically—panora- New Englanders outside their home towns: 
ued mas, portraits, and haze-curtained lines of | 
lost his own imagining. At Darjeeling, India, Dresses 33% Elec. Appliances 6% 
sch where his party recuperated from moun- | 27% Vacuum Cleaners 87 
on- tain rigors (for five months once they were | Und 17%, . bg 
the beleaguered at 40° below zero), dark, deep- | nderwear.... 17% Kitchenware 6% 
in eyed men went to gaze raptly at his paint- 
the ings. In Manhattan, while waiting for his Figures for many other lines, and for all 
a — esthetes pored over hundreds of his parts of the country indicate that last year’s 
eir other paintings. ? ) 
ant. Nicholas Roerich, now 55, migrated to analysis of trading areas may be costing you 
fect the U. S. eight years ago. In Russia he was | : 
con- painter, archaeologist, linguist, mystic of sales and profits today. 
test repute. He hoped that Beauty and Art . 
ock would bring Oriental and Occidental cul- | Credits, stockturn, the application of your 
nan- tures together and keep the earth forever | — eee 
Ger- at peace. The War and Russian turbu- advertising, and the districting of your sales 
nsti- lences balked him. So he went to the work, are all vitally affected by the shifting 
war- U. S. to find money, without which not - 
even religion can spread. His reputation, zones of buyer interest. 
 ¢ which neither the U. S., British, German 
erits or French Who’s Who yet record, went With nation-wide facilities for market 
uled ahead of him to a few artists and ‘ : 
‘orp. mystics. They formed a circle which | study, we enable advertisers to build better 
the widened. Money came to _ Nicholas sales on the figure-facts of business 
own Roerich and his hopes. His acolytes r 
Rob- created for him Corona Mundi (Crown of 
verse the World) International Art Centre, and 
osch gathered together a thin frame of art from 
park all nations of the earth. They sent loan 
ark exhibitions through the U. S. to museums, 
- the public schools, libraries, prisons and to ma- 
osch jor South American die. They estab- FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 
com- lished a Roerich Museum in Manhattan to ADVERTISING 
hold as many of his paintings as they could | 
get. The museum now has 750 Roerichs; | 247 PARK AVENUE .- ° NEW YORK 
Pp ¢. European galleries and individuals own ° 


cently 

price 
ining 
ments 


some 2,500. 

They sent him to Central Asia. While 
he was away they financed and recently 
started for him a 24-story Master Building 
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Merit will be heard 


Young Benjamin Disraeli is making his maiden speech 
in Parliament. He stutters and stumbles. Laughter, cat- 
calls, cries of “Sit down!’ Flushed and furious, he shouts, 
“TI will sit down—now—but the day will come when you 
will hear me!’”’ Later, as Premier of England, the world 
“heard” him. 


A decade ago you may not have heard of investment 
trusts. Today they enforce the attention of every in- 
vestor. Investment trusts of the United States Fiscal 
Corporation group represent independent management, 
without entangling financial alliances. 





















Our “Four-Year Analysis’’ presents the re- 
$ cord of FINANCIAL INVESTING 4 
Co. of NEW YORK, Litd., a trust 

under Fiscal Corporation management, L 


Ask for Booklet C-6 


SMITH. REED & JONES 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 
The Chase National Bank Building 
20 Pine Street New York 









Mystic Roericit 






. Spent five months at 4o° below. 





in Manhattan, looking across the Hudson 
River at the factories of New Jersey. That 
dank, uncompleted Master Building was 
where the Roerich acolytes received him 
and his son last week. 


MEDICINE 


Death to Life 


In a clinic at Klausenburg, Transyl- 
vania, a girl and a man were dying, last 
week’s despatches related. An automobile 
had mashed her, Rosa Jancu, fatally. He, 
Georg Morar, had tried to kill himself 
by cutting. Her blood was the only blood 
at the clinic that matched his. To trans- 
fuse from her would probably kill her. So 
the surgeons listened to her heartbeats 





















Investment Cycles 


Many investors from time to time favor almost exclusively certain until they stopped of their own accord. 

types of investments—either senior obligations such as bonds or The man’s heart still pulsed faintly. 

debentures, or junior securities such as preferred or common stocks. Quickly the surgeons transferred blood 

Regardless of changing “fashions” in the investment field, however, from the dead veins to the living, probably 

sound principles demand a high degree of diversification. the first transfusion of its kind. The man 

Through our originations of all classes of investment securities, we recovered. 

can offer to our clients a completely diversified list, including ——o— 

Municipal Bonds of several states, Corporation Bonds, Joint Stock - 

Land Bank Bonds, Land Trust Certificates and Preferred and Kala-azar 

Common Stocks. Kala-azar or dum-dum fever, disease 

, ; : common in China, India and South Amer- 

We shall be glad to peyaAwbaclege the propet ica but very rare in the U. S., revealed 
TEE Gene: Inmate: aeeeeR, itself in New York City last week. George 


Mosher, 14, was the victim. The cause ot 
the disease is an oval protozoon with a 


OTIS & CO, short, slender tail. They congregate, after 


the disease advances, in the spleen, liver. 


Established 1899 bone marrow and the blood. Suspected 

of carrying the disease from person to 

CLEVELAND person are bedbugs, fleas and other ar- 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati thropods. Kala-azar is usually fatal. Small 
Denwer Kansas City Toledo Akron Colussius George Mosher did not know that. All he 
pers Guivends Spripgs Chasen Siaeiiiiin knew last week was that he was listless 
and that good people were giving him 

MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, blood by transfusion. Keeping him alive 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market that way, doctors tried to cure him with 


salts of antimony, only known medicinal 
help (Time, Sept. 17, 1925). 
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ART 


“Beautify It” 


THE COUNTRY 
PRESERVE IT. 

MAKE EVERY MILE OF ROAD- 
WAY SMILE. 

MAR THE SCENERY, 
BRUISE AMERICA. 

Some 6,000 U. S. high school students 
sloganed thus and similarly in a contest 
which ended last week. Mrs. John Davi- 
son Rockefeller Jr. had offered a 
for a phrase which would stir public senti- 
ment against such man-made rural ugli- 
ness as “hot dog” stands, billboards. 

Marion Boyd, 17, of Detroit, student 
at the Northwestern High School, bit her 
pencil and finally wrote: THIS IS YOUR 
COUNTRY—BEAUTIFY IT. 

That won. The judges included Mrs. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, wife of the 
Governor of New York, famed press- 
agents Ivy Ledbetter Lee, Edward L. Ber- 
nays, John Price Jones. 

Mrs. Rockefeller’s prizes: A three-day 
trip to Washington, including a_presi- 
dential handshake, for Marion Boyd and 
companion. 





IS YOURS— 


YOU’LL 


Lamont’s acinar 


Two little maids in flaring bright dresses, 
a golden-banged boy in absurdly small 
trousers—the Sackville children played on 
the greensward around their great ances- 
tral Knole House, Sevenoaks, Kent.* 
There John Hoppner painted their por- 
trait, a distinguished, worldly man who 
found innocence a _ better subject than 
sophistication. In 1797 his picture was 
finished, hung in Knole House. It has 
been there ever since. 

Last week Morgan-Partner Thomas 
William Lamont, lately abroad as a Repa- 
rations agent for the U. S., confirmed a 
report that he had purchased The Sack- 
ville Children from the present Lord Sack- 
ville. 

Other U. S. owners of Hoppner-painted 
children: Banker John Pierpont Morgan; 


Publisher Cyrus Herman  Kotzschmar 
Curtis; Sportsman-Financier Joseph E. 
Widener; Pittsburgh Banker William 


Larimer Mellon. 
Rhodesian Palimpsest 

Now digging in Rhodesia is Lidio Cipri- 
ani, Professor of Ethnology at the Uni- 
versity of Florence. Important has been 
his discovery of flint instruments, for they 
tend to prove that Rhodesia was a land of 
the living in prehistoric as well as me- 
dieval times. Last week the Professor re- 
ported a particularly exciting discovery— 
two “Bushman paintings” on rock, one on 
top of the other. Beneath was a well- 
dressed Arab. Above was a Bushman 
ferociously warring with Bantus. It was 
the first example of superimposed art to 
be found in Rhodesia. It promised under 
analysis to help historians to learn what 
races have crossed Rhodesia and when. 


. The ancient, gifted family of Sackville existed 
in Elizabethan "times, later played host to such 
cultured notables as Poets Pope and Dryden. 
Best known of living members is Lady-Novelist 
the Hon, V. Sackville-West (Seducers in Ecuador, 
The Land.) The family figures importantly in 
Novelist Virginia Woolf’s Orlando. 
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Oarsmen 
The U. S. season's greatest rowing week 
was last week. 
At New London, Conn., on the 
crowded Thames, 


yacht- 
Harvard and Yale had 
their annual race for two. As it had 
seemed she would, Yale won. Rowing a 
slow 30. strokes per minute, crossing the 
finish line six lengths ahead of Harvard, 
the men with blue tips on their oars did 
not pause to shake hands and take the 
Harvard men’s shirts away from them, 
as is the custom, but kept rowing right on 
upstream and across to their boathouse 
and training quarters at Gales Ferry. 
When the Harvard oarsmen finally crossed 
the line they collapsed freely. 

At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., nine varsity 
crews set themselves on the broad, current- 


ribbed Hudson for the biggest crew pag- 
eant of the year, the Intercollegiate. Be- 
fore the start it seemed as if the winner 
would be either California, coached by be- 
spectacled Carroll “Ky” Ebright, stroked 
by huge Pete Donlan and considered this 
year’s greatest Western crew, or unbeaten 
Columbia, coached by Richard Glendon 
Jr., captained by Horace Davenport, con- 
sidered this year’s greatest Eastern crew. 
Cornell and the Navy were considered 
worth watching. Few thought there was 
much chance of a Wisconsin victory be- 
cause, on account of late ice, Wisconsin 
did not start rowing this year in good 
season. Washington, which had beaten 
Wisconsin, seemed a powerful heavy crew 
but Washington had been defeated on the 
Pacific coast by California. Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, which entered 








At right, bird’s eye 
view of the Erie, 
Pennsylvania plants 
of Hammermill 
Paper Company, 
whose paper has 
been found especially 
strong for the mak- 
ing of Mani-Fold 
continuous forms. 
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HAMM ERM ILE 


At left, a view which 
gives a faint idea of 
the facilities of the 
Mani- Fold Com- 
pany at Cleveland, 
Ohio, exclusive 
makers of continu- 
ous forms. 





STRENGTH! 


After exhaustive researches a decade ago 
The Mani-Fold Company, makers of Mani- 
Fold Continuous Forms, 





discovered in the 
strong, virgin fibres of Hammermill 
Bond, the one strongest and best paper for 
its use. 


clean, 


Hammermill Bond delivers the maximum 
number of clean, clear, correctly registered 
copies of whatever record is put upon them 
by the Mani-Fold Method. 

If you have not in your business, ex- 
perienced the economies and conveniences of 
the Mani-Fold Method, read 
superiorities: 


these six 


1, 50% saving in time. 


2. 20% to 100% less duplication of effort. 
3. 95° % productive time per operator. 


4. 30% or more saving in carbon paper costs, 


5. 100%, approximately, anyway, 
ment in appearance, 


improve- 


6. Accurate registration of from two to ten 
part forms, 


STRENGTHEN your record-writing— 









investigate the Mani-Fold Method with 

forms on Hammermill Bond. 

Use coupon below, 

or your letter head 

for copy of new folder 

BODY BY—Ham- 

mermill. 

MTHE 

MANI-FOLD 
COMPANYS 





Division United Autographic Register Co. 


THE MANI-FOLD COMPANY 
13366 Coit Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
about economies and conveniences of 


Method and send FREE folder 
~Hammermill,” 


Tell me more 
the Mani-Fold 
“Body by 
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the regatta for the first time this year, 
Pennsylvania, coached by _ Russell 
(“Rusty”) Callow, onetime (1923-27) 
coach of Washington, and Syracuse, which 
has not won a Poughkeepsie race since 
1916, seemed sure to be the trailers. 

But two of those trailers, M. I. T. and 
Syracuse, and two of the supposed chief 
contenders, California and Cornell, were 
not even given a chance to trail. Instead, 
their shells sank and the 32 oarsmen 
were forced to dive into the rough-watered 
Hudson, to be picked up by Poughkeepsie 
police launches. And, as darkness annoyed 
the radio broadcasters, Junior Glendon’s 
unbeaten Columbia crew shot first across 
the finish line, with Washington second. 

At Marlow. Columbia’s 150-lb. crew, 
in England for the famed Henley race, last 
week won a practice race from the Twick- 
enham Rowing Club over the Henley dis- 
tance (% mi.), at Marlow on the Thames. 


A 





Ascot 

At Ascot last week, eyed by Edward 
of Wales, the Duke & Duchess of York 
and several thousand other spectators in 
flowered dresses and grey toppers, Reigh 
Count, winner of last year’s Kentucky 
Derby, and of this year’s Coronation 
stakes in England, ran eagerly and fast 
but only came in second in England’s 
great and fashionable Ascot Derby. The 
winner by two lengths was Invershin, a 
powerful seven-year-old owned by British 
Sportsman Reid Walker. Owner Walker, 
not as surprised as he might have been, 
because Invershin won the same race last 
year, purred as he was given the winner’s 
glinting gold cup: “I am more than de- 
lighted for the horse rather than myself. 
He’s such a gallant fellow and has such a 
beautiful temperament. .. .” Mrs. John 
Daniel Hertz, owner of Reigh Count, wife 
of Chicago’s onetime Yellow Taximan, 
said: “Reigh Count ran a great race. He 
was beaten by a better horse. But oh, it 
has been well worth while bringing him to 
England!” 


Wimbledon 
(See front cover) 

The ro8th Bishop of London, the Rt. 
Hon., Rt. Rev. Arthur Foley Winnington 
Ingram, had every reason to be well 
pleased last week. In Town was a 23-year- 
old friend of his, Helen Newington Wills, 
that tennis girl from California. Although 
she is perhaps the world’s best amateur 
woman player and although he is a sep- 
tuagenarian, the Bishop and Miss Wills 
played tennis together last month while 
she was in England to be presented at 
Court. It was not, however, to play him 
a return match that she had returned. It 
was Wimbledon time. The Bishop, like 
many another distinguished oldster, began 
making the 15-minute trip out to the new 
stadium to watch the players practice and 
then begin to play for the highest titles 
the tennis world holds. 

Besides his friend Miss Wills, the Bishop 
eyed and appraised the other seeded 
women players—Spain’s dark and dashing 
Lili d’Alvarez who would like to play in a 
bathing suit; England’s cheery, sandy- 
haired Eileen Bennett and determined, 
hard-driving Betty Nuthall; Mme. Renée 
Mathieu who is France’s greatest woman 
amateur; Miss E. L. Heinie who lives and 
plays in South Africa; rosy Fraulein Aus- 


o-—— 





sem of Germany, and the other Californian 
Helen, Miss Jacobs, who strained her back 
a few days before the tournament but did 
not think it would bother her and between 
whom and Helen Wills is supposed to exist 
not only rivalry but a shade of dislike. 
Tall, gaunt William Tatem Tilden II 
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© Wide World 
Miss Writs’ Moopy 


Sometimes he chases the balls 





once hurt his finger on his right hand while 
he was at the height of his career. It was 
characteristic of him to walk down a Phila- 
delphia theatre aisle holding the injured 
member aloft so that all might see. Miss 
Wills, ace of women players, from the 
opposite edge of the U. S., is just the 
opposite sort of person. 

In 1918 Dr. Clarence A. Wills took his 
quiet pig-tailed daughter to a sunny tennis 
court in Berkeley, Cal., and handed her 
a racquet which she swung at first like a 
nightstick. She missed the first ball. She 
changed her grip and hit the next one. 
Within a month she could defeat her 
father. Four years later, when she was 15, 
she won the U. S. junior singles champion- 
ship. Before she was 17 she drove back 
the shots of burly Molla Bjurstedt Mal- 
lory and became champion of the U. S. 
Two years later she met her most glorious 
defeat at Cannes at the hands of swarthy, 
turbaned Suzanne Lenglen, most graceful 
of women tennis players, now a profes- 
sional. Followed a Paris operation for 
appendicitis and the Wills tennis for a 
while was slowed. Now she again leads all 
women players. 

Masculinity characterizes the Wills 
game. No woman hits a ball so hard. 
Whenever she can she practices with a 
man, because “it is the best training, the 
men are naturally more strong, though not 
always so deft.” Her training is strictly a 
personal matter. She dislikes to think of 
people reading of what she likes to eat 
(string beans, chocolate ice cream) and 
drink (milk). About her other likes and 
dislikes she is less reticent. Yellow is her 
favorite color (see cover). Telephone 
books are her pet aversion. It is hard for 
her to find numbers because she does not 
know her alphabet very well. She was 
taught to sing it. 

Apart from tennis, and even above 


tennis because that must pass with her 
youth, she likes her art best. Her sketches, 
stiff but accurate, have improved vastly 
during the last two years. At the Univer- 
sity of California where she won a Phi 
Beta Kappa key but where she has not yet 
taken her degree she studied a course col- 
loquialized by students as “heavy art 
major.” In London last week she had a 
“one-man show.” The august London 
Times unbent to say: “. . . Remarkable 
capacity to give the essentials of char- 
acteristic movement. . . . Only the hand 
. . . betrays the amateur. 

She writes about herself and her tennis, 
modestly, if not brilliantly, for the frankly 
admitted purpose of financing her travels. 
She has contracted to write a series for the 
Saturday Evening Post and the United 
Press. She writes all her articles herself in 
long hand. She has refused the publicity 
of testimonial advertising but would like 
the money. Said she: “I wish I had all 
they’ve offered me to endorse ‘Luckies.’ 
If they wanted me to draw a poster for 
them it would be different.” 

She is seldom seen without her mother 
whom she calls “Cass,” a young-looking 
woman with soft blue eyes and greying 
bobbed hair, who does not play tennis. For 
nearly four years an escort not far distant 
from the Wills ladies has been Frederick 
Schander Moody Jr., tall, dark-haired son 
of a San Francisco broker. Last year the 
Moody-Wills engagement was announced. 
No tennis expert, he sometimes stands at 
the net while his fiancée practises, occa- 
sionally runs after a ball. En route to 
sail for Wimbledon she stopped off at Salt 
Lake City, mailed him a bag of salt. Said 
she: “It was such a travellerish thing to 
do.” Telegraphed he: “HAVE RECEIVED 
TWO LETTERS AND A BAG OF SALT 
HAVE A WONDERFUL TRIP.” They 
have set no date for the wedding. She does 
not know housework, nor will she learn. 
Last week she said: “I intend to do every- 
thing just the same when I am married— 
my tennis, my painting—and I want to 
take up golf.”* 


———=( 


Bet 

Just above Ravinia Park (see p. 31) on 
Sheridan Road north of Chicago, is the 
Lake Shore Country Club, often called 
the “Jewish Club” because most of its 
members are of that descent and persua- 
sion. From the Jewish Club last week 
came this story: 

Member Alfred S. Austrian, able attor- 
ney, was not-so-good golfer. He could 
barely “break” (score less than) too He 
offered Club Professional George A. Neill 
$10,000 if he could teach him to break 8o. 
Scot Neill set to work on Member Aus- 
trian. Weeks passed. Came at last a day 
when the Austrian score added up to only 
78, then came a 79, 77. Honest, grateful, 
member Austrian paid the promised $10.- 
ooo. Scot Neill then asked him wiy he had 
been so anxious to break 80. The Austrian 
reply: “To win a $5 bet.” 


*Mary K. Browne, Women’s tennis champion 
in 1912, 1913, 1914, took up golf in 1914. In 
1924, after losing in the national tennis semi- 
finals to Helen Wills she entered for the national 
golf championship, defeated Champion Glenna 
Collett in the semi-finals, lost the final 7 & 6 to 
Mrs. Dorothy Campbell Hurd, of Philadelphia. 
The next year, Mary K. Browne was Helen 
Wills’s national champion tennis doubles part- 
ner. Miss Browne turned professional in 1927. 
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Christmas Present 
Cousins Robert Rutherford McCormick 





and Joseph Medill Patterson, publishers of | 
the strident Chicago Tribune, gave them- | 


selves and each other a Christmas present 
last week, five years in advance. In the 
Tribune, over both their signatures | mag- 
nified to seven-inch lengths]. they pub- 
lished an “estimate” of what their national 
nickel-weekly Liberty is going to do by 
way of circulation in the next few years. 
Always forthright, they made this “esti- 
mate” in open comparison to Liberty’s 
staid senior in the nickel-weekly field, The 
Saturday Evening Post. Always cheerful, 
their present to themselves was to show, 
on a graph, the consummation of their 
dearest ambition—Liberty becoming as 
large as the Post—at Christmas-time in 
1934. Thereafter, they guessed, they would 
have “the largest magazine circulation in 
the world.” 

At present the Pest’s circulation is half 
again as large as Liberty’s, some three 
million copies to two. In “estimating” the 
future, the Liberty cousins showed the 
Post creeping hesitantly to about three 
millions while Liberty reached that figure 
in steady upward dashes. The Post’s ca- 
reer after the memorable Christmas of 
1934 Was shown continuing vaguely off 
the side of the graph with about four mil- 
lion circulation at the end of 1937. Lib- 
erty, however, was shown dashing onward 
and upward with such verve that it went 
quite out of sight at the top of the graph 
in the autumn of 1936. Readers could 
only conclude that Cousins Patterson & 
McCormick publish, on their own showing, 
a magazine where the sky is the limit. 








Revolutionists 

Chief of the few remaining 
organs is the black-typed, semi-Commu- 
nistic New Masses. Once it was called the 
Masses and Floyd Dell, a mild-eyed young 
man from Illinois, was its editor. At the 
close of the War, the Masses was sup- 
pressed. When it was revived in 1926 as 
the New Masses, a Manhattanite named 
Michael Gold became its editor. Floyd 
Dell continued as “Contributing Editor,” 
one of 48 on its letter-head. 

In the interim, Fame had come to 
Floyd Dell. He had written some novels 
that sold [Moon Calf, The Briary Bush, 
This Mad Ideal]. Lately he biographed 
Upton Sinclair, the California liberty- 
shouter. The past winter the innocuous 
father farce Little Accident, based on his 
book The Unmarried Father, has been a 
money-getter on Broadway. 

Last month, the now-affluent Floyd Dell 
wrote a letter to Editor Gold in which he 
said: “TI at first wished to have my name 
associated with the magazine because it 
represented a partly Communistic Com- 
munist and at any rate rebellious literary 
tendency, with which I am in sympathy. 
However, what it seems chiefly to repre- 
sent is a neurotic literary and _ pictorial 
estheticism with which I am completely | 
out of sympathy, and with which I would 
rather not be associated. ... Yours for 


“radical” | 





the Revolution.” 
Last week Editor Gold published Con- | 





Cattle-fish Tactics 
of Reserve Board 


“WALL STREET and 
WASHINGTON” 


“Book of the hour” ,“Vivid analysis 
of living issue” 


by JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Princeton University — Author of “Stabilization of Prices” 


Tue guardian trustees of our ultimate banking reserves 
have abused their power and broken faith with the business 
and banking community. Impelled by fear to go where reason 
and justice failed to show the way they have placed the 
American investor on the sacrificial altar to appease those 
turbulent spirits of purity and virtue who adorn the “most 
august” legislative chamber on earth. 


The cuttle-fish tactics of the authorities have confused the 
issues. Here is a book that tears aside the dark veil of dis- 
simulation and reveals the ugly forces at the base of Federal 


reserve policy. 


Price 25. Get your copy today at your book store or the 


Princeton University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 


The National 
City Company 





Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 
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America’s first large steam generating tur- 
bine, of 5000 kilowatt capacity, was put 
into operation in Chicago in 1903—begin- 
ning a new era in the central station in- 


dustry. It was ten times the size of the 
largest experimental units of that time. 
Today, 200,000 kw. steam turbine units 
provide far cheaper as well as more reliable 
power, Edison Service, always pioneering» 
ever anticipates future requirements, 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 158 con- 
secutive dividends to its stockholders. Sond for Year 
Book. Stock is listed onThe Chicago Stock Exchange. 

























Investment Guide 


Sent FREE! 


This new book, just off the press, 
will prove of great benefit to you, 
as it has to others for 74 years, 
whether you have $100, $500, 
$1,000 or more to invest.— 
Now in its 149th semi-annual 
edition. —It points the way to 
protection and most liberal 
interest return. 
Send for Investment Guide 

Our Investment Guide will lead you to com- 
plete investment satisfaction and service 


wherever you live, Send today, 
Ask for Booklet No. 227 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Company 


“4 Conservative Investment Specialists Since 1855 
Ma LaSalleand Madison Sts. Chicago, Ill. 

> OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIE fi. 

&: Greenebaum Sons Securities 

Corporation, New York 
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tributor Dell’s letter in the New Masses. 
With it he published a reply. Excerpts: 
“Floyd Dell had a brief period of sig- 
nificance... . At no time was [he] a 
real revolutionist. . . . He was a Green- 
wich Village playboy. 
“He made, probably to his own amaze- 


ment, a lot of money in Sex... . It isa 
profitable ‘racket.’ 
“Bohemians and_ soulful bourgeois, 


these are the heroes and heroines of all 
his novels . . . silly and worthless people. 

“T can remember several talks I had 
with Floyd Dell during the past four 
years. . . . The impression I gathered was 
that there was only one writer in America 
who was thoroughly sane. 

“Mr. Dell, the ‘Revolutionist,’ has not 
had time . . . to walk on the picket line 
of a strike. .. . Why? Was he so busy 
being a dress-suit author? 

“He is no more of a Revolutionist to- 
day than Elinor Glyn. . . . Let him wear 
a dress suit, and fraternize around the tea 
tables with the literary racketeers. He is 
only treading the path of hundreds of 
other ex-radicals in America. No one 
really cares. The dead can bury their 


dead. But the dead should not sign their 
letters, “Yours for the Revolution.’ ” 


When Floyd Dell's biography of So- 
cialist Upton Sinclair appeared, Lee Taylor 
Casey, Denver Rocky Mountain News 
editorial writer, reviewed the book for his 
paper. From what he read, he called So- 
cialist Sinclair a “popinjay and renegade, 
ready to debate the gentility of his an- 
cestry, perpetually seeking self-advertise- 
ment, deserting the cause of revolution 
one year when the cause was dangerous, 
posing as its champion the next.” Also, 
said Reviewer Casey: “Of the two Sin- 
clairs who can fail to prefer Harry F. 
Sinclair of Teapot Dome, who at least is 
loyal to his friends and not ashamed of 
his origin?” 

Socialist Sinclair sued the News, asked 
$200,000 damages. Last week a Denver 
jury found the News not guilty of libel. 
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ELpest BROTHER RIDDER 


him, golf; for Joe, horses; for Victor, 
good turns. 


(See col. 2) 


Ridders Buy 

Newspapers are not easy to buy. Com- 
petition for them is keen. If they are 
worth buying they are usually profitable 
and their owners loath to sell. Chain- 
paper systems, therefore, grow slowly. 
Chain Publisher William Randolph Hearst 
has taken more than 30 years to buy his 
28 newspapers. But during the past three 
years, a new name has risen rapidly in 
chainpaperdom. Already it publishes eight 
newspapers. July 1 it will take over two 
more. 

The name is Ridder. It belongs to three 
brothers: Bernard Herman, Joseph Ed- 
ward, Victor Frank. Like the Hearst and 
Scripps-Howard chains, the Ridder news- 
papers are not sectionalized. They com- 
prise two German-language dailies, the 
Staats-Herold and Staats-Zeitung, in New 
York; the Pioneer Press and Dispatch in 
St. Paul, Minn.; the Long Island Press in 
Jamaica, N. Y., the American and News 
at Aberdeen, S. Dak., and the famed Jour- 
nal of Commerce* having national circu- 
lation. The Ridder announcement last 
week, in a letter to press trade-weeklies, 
was the acquisition of the far-flung Press- 
Guardian of Paterson, N. J. and Herald of 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

When newspapers are bought nowadays, 
newsgatherers automatically inquire 
whether any public utility money is in- 
volved. At such questions, the Brothers 
Ridder laugh. Says Brother Bernard: 
“We'd be able to buy many more news- 
papers if we had power-interest backing. 
No, we only bought these papers for two 
reasons. First, because we think we can 
make money out of them. Second, be- 
cause we didn’t have enough to do.” 


Brother Joseph added: “We might buy 


more tomorrow. You never can tell. 
We're always looking for them. If we 
listed all we have tried to buy, they’d fill 
a book. But there’s one thing we won’t 
do, and that is, pay more for a paper 
than it’s worth.” 

The Ridder Brothers inherited the Ger- 
man journals from their U. S.-born father, 


the late Herman Ridder. The rest they 


bought themselves, starting in 1926. 
Brother Bernard is the oldest, 46. Broth- 
ers Victor and Joseph are twins, 43. Ina 


big, cool, pine-paneled office in Manhattan 
they sit and laugh at their thinning hair 
and other people’s troubles. They have 
great confidence in what Charles D. Whid- 
den, Journal of Commerce circulation 
manager, will do as publisher of their 
new Paterson newspaper; and of what 
Melvin Oppegard, onetime Northwestern 
Associated Press manager, associate editor 
of the Ridder’s Pioneer Press and Dis- 
patch, will do at Grand Forks. And they 
are waiting hopefully until the eight Rid- 
der sons (four Brother Bernard’s, two 
Brother Joseph’s, two Brother Victor’s) 
will be old enough to publish newspapers. 

Out on Long Island Brother Joseph has 
six horses, a racing stable. “You can 
almost always tell Joe’s horses in a race,” 
explains Brother Bernard, “because they’re 
almost always last. Sometimes they look 
as though they are winning the next race.” 
But Brother Bernard is fair, admits that 





*Not to be confused with the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce, owned by Knowlton Lyman 
(“Snake”) Ames, oldtime Princeton quarterback. 


his golf is no better than his brother’s 
horses. Of Brother Victor, the other two 
are most proud. A director of the Boy 
Scouts of America, his hobby is doing 
kind deeds for other people. Last week 
he was elected president of the New York 
State Board of Social Welfare. 


a 





Air-Editor 
When a man leaves government service, 
the public eye watches to see whether he 


will step “up” or “down” upon entering 
his next job. Edward Pearson Warner, 














““AVIATION’S” WARNER 


He stepped to the side and up. 


lately “resigned as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy in charge of Aeronautics, was 
revealed last week as having stepped into 
the editorship of Aviation (weekly). old- 
est U. S. air magazine. In point of prestige, 
this step seemed to be “sideways,” at 
least. In point of salary it was undoubt- 
edly an up-step. Assistant Secretaries of 
the Navy receive $9,000 per annum. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. pays its editors- 
in-chief better than that. Three years ago, 
stepping from Assistant Secretary to the 
editorship of an air publication might have 
seemed a down-step. But the work done 
by Assistant Secretaries for Aeronautics 
since they were installed three years ago 
to help make the country air-minded, has 
made air-editing an employment consider- 
able and promising. The issue of Aviation 
in which the Warner appointment was 
announced contained 45 pages of.advertis- 


ing. The corresponding issue three years 
ago contained 164 pages of advertise- 
ments. 


Since 1920 Edward Pearson Warner has 
taught aviation engineering at M. I. T. In 
1924 he was made a full professor. Air- 
literary as well as air-minded, he has writ- 
ten two volumes on engineering aspects 
of the industry, has also written many an 
article for aeronautical publications. No 
stranger in the offices of the magazine he 
is to edit, Professor-Secretary-Editor War- 
ner helped to prepare some of Aviation’s 
first early issues in 1916, has since con- 
tributed to it not a few learned treatises on 
various phases of aircraft manufacture and 
development. 
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le keeps your food sate 


__ the temperature is well below 50_. always! 
















For family health + +» 


for appealing menus 


ry this is vital 


In the General Electric Refrigerator 
the temperature is kept several 
degrees below fifty . . . always! 
Fifty degrees is accepted by scien- 
tists as the “danger point” in the 
preservation of food. When the 
temperature rises even a degree or 
two above that, bacteria multiply, 
foods become unsafe. 


Perhaps you think your own re- 
frigerator is always “cold enough.” 
You cannot be sure unless you ac- 
tually take your refrigerator’s tem- 
perature under varying conditions. 
It is constant cold which 
is needed. When you own 
a General Electric Refrig- 


erator, you need never 
worry. 


Note these vital points 
of superiority 


Countless superiorities give 
the General Electric Re- 
frigerator its outstanding 
position... an hermeti- 
cally sealed, dust-proof mechanism, mounted on top 
-.- an accessible temperature control . . . a new stand- 


ard of quiet operation ...no oiling... no trouble- 
some machinery .. . simplified installation . .. no 


radio interference .. . an unqualified two-year service 
guarantee. 

Now in addition to all these proved electrical and 
mechanical superiorities, General Electric offers .. . 
an all-steel cabinet! Beautiful. Non-warping. Strong 
as a safe. The new all-steel cabinets and the hermeti- 
cally sealed mechanism combine to produce what we 


believe is the finest refrigerator ever made. 


Mass production brings greater savings for the public. 





The new all-steel General Electric Refrigerators are 
now priced as low as $215 at the factory. A small 
amount down places a General Electric in your home 


ose @ perfect servant... then you soon own it—after 
making a few easy monthly payments. 


-Visit the nearest General Electric Dealer—see these new 


models—they offer the greatest values of all. Or you 
may obtain the whole story of safe refrigeration by 
writing Electric Refrigeration Department of General 


Electric Company, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for Booklet H-7, 


Not a dollar for repairs 


More than a quarter of a million homes are enjoying 
the convenience, economy and health-guarding services 
of the General Electric Refrigerator. And not one of 
these owners has ever paid a dollar for repairs or 
service .. . that was our guarantee to them! It’s a 


record in the industry. 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 
ALL:* STEEL REFRIGERATOR 
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